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Heigh Ho, The Holly! 
and A Merry Christmas, 
Nearly Everybody 


® IT IS A CURIOUS but mildly heartening thing that the 
Christmas season can impose an obligation to be “merry” 
still, which most of us acknowledge, and equally regularly 
inspire articles such as this one. It is sheer nonsense to hold 
that Christmas as a social festival is observed with less 
wholeheartedness than formerly. The festivities of the season 
used to be kept up uninterruptedly for little more than a 
week and ended on Twelfth Night. Now, however, the cult 
of Christmas, so carefully nurtured by the nation’s retail 
merchants, declares the purchasing season open before the 
middle of November each year. The gift-hunters are goaded 
then by the rapidly decreasing number of days into an 
accelerating frenzy of securing full bags before the prices 
are reduced to normal some five weeks later. This feverish 
whirl sweeps everything before it and resistance is futility 
compounded. When the present king’s birthday is found to 
interfere, the ceremonies which customarily would mark it 
are firmly moved ahead six months. Another King, whose 
birthday these gruelling weeks are ostensibly to celebrate, 
is forgotten in a formula. This situation serves to point up 
how much hardier we are than our forefathers and the 
enlightenment we have achieved through national advertising. 


Though the theme may be one of serenity and peace, 
the whole performance is notable for its opulence and vul- 
garity. Regiments of women with fraying tempers and sorer 
feet push and pull through the shops to spend money on 
their relatives and friends, keeping a prudent eye on what 
was given and received in turn the previous year. The con- 
sequence is that gifts tend to be evaluated by price rather 
than utility or taste; and that merchants ease their swollen 
inventories of articles specially marked for their inability 
to move upon their own merits in seasons less favoured by 
the buying spirit. Shrewdly labelled “For those who already 
have everything,” various garments and unique devices 
are bought for those fortunate few which the latter ob- 
viously have been careful never to purchase for themselves. 
This spirit of largesse is symbolized by a well-upholstered old 
bandit in a red suit, whose genial countenance lends a touch 
of disinterestedness to the gift-list suggestions carried in 


our newspapers and magazines. When not actively posing 
for advertisement illustrations, Santa Claus is on display 
in the Toylands of department stores, where his prime func- 
tion is to commit parents to the purchase of presents they 
cannot really afford. 


To alleviate the desert wastes of commercial “puffing,” 
the people who man our newspapers sandwich in an occa- 
sional oasis of information supposedly pertinent to the 
season. “The time now fixed to celebrate Christmas could 
not have been the period of Jesus’ birth, as December is 
the rainy season in Judaea. The Christmas tree, a young 
spruce, was introduced into England from Germany in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The practice of decorating is pagan 
in its origin. Christmas cards were instituted in 1846 and 
the industry now has grown enormously.” This device ami- 
ably disregards the fact that everything there is to say 
has been said already. 


Though it may be celebrated without general compre- 
hension, the public is not allowed to forget that this is still 
the season in which the birth of Jesus is commemorated. 
Therefore carols advertising the circumstances of his birth 
are inserted freely between commercial announcements of 
greater importance to the national welfare. The nausea 
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that hearing endless repetitions on the air of “Silent Night” 
can produce will be familiar to everyone but radio-program 
directors; presumably they do not listen to each other’s 
productions. When this tedious orgy of laboriously fostered 
sentimentality is finished, the decorations flap forlornly, 
Clearance Sales begin, and the old year ends in dyspepsia. 


Tomorrow we shall find ourselves less and less able to 
believe it: but for one day or two we have won back the 
delusion of childhood that all are friends, recalled the gaiety 
of youth to the old, and succeeded in opening many shut 
hearts. For a short while we have participated in an illu- 
sion and seen it helping to soften men, which is more than 
can be said for most of the illusions we share. The choice 
of this particular season for festivities recognizes that the 
winter solstice is the turning-point of the year when a fresh 
period of life and activity begins; and for one bright 
moment it can gleam forth with its new hope of beginning 
again. 

For those who live in care and in debt it is a day’s release, 
when for a while we taste the ways of prodigals and revel in 
our cheerfulness. The very meals we pack into our stomachs 
mark the gorgeousness of our hopes. The Church may de- 
plore the materialism that infests the day; but possibly it 
should be grateful that the holiday is kept alive at all. Our 
intellectuals are infuriated by its exploitation of sentiment 
for private profit; but possibly they should be grateful for 
the evidence that people are able still t6 do something in 
unison besides go to war for the sake of color and a little 
poetry. JOHN NICOL. 


Peace In Our Time? 


Last Christmas was the Christmas by which General 
MacArthur was going to have the boys out of the Korean 
trenches. In the present confusion of reports and rumors 
about the prospects of some agreement with the Russian 
and Chinese Communists, all the ordinary citizen can do is 
to practise great caution. In Korea it does look at the 
moment as if the enemy may be willing to negotiate a 
cease-fire on some acceptable terms; but he may only have 
accepted the present line of battle as a basis for a cease- 
fire line in order to score a propaganda point by showing 
what looks like good will on this item so as to be obstinate 
for months on the next items in the negotiation. At Paris 
the seizing of the initiative in the U.N. Assembly by Messrs. 
Acheson and Eden has compelled the Russians to bring forth 
a plan for disarmament. We have too long allowed them 
to make capital by indulging in the endless rhetoric of 
their peace petitions, without trying to tie them down to 
specific propositions. Now we have obviously embarrassed 
them by taking the lead in presenting such propositions from 
our side, as Mr. Vishinsky showed when he wasn’t able 
to think of any good counter-move on the spur of the mo- 
ment except to spend that uncomfortable night in his hotel 
bedroom laughing loudly to himself and his bodyguards. 

We mustn’t let ourselves slip into wishful thinking, so as 
to mistake a coo in Moscow for a dove in the hand, as Mr. 
John Fischer put it in his recent brilliant little book, Master 
Plan U.S.A. But, on the other hand, we must show that 
we are always ready to negotiate if the Soviet spokesmen 
will talk about specific propositions and not merely indulge 
in rhetorical abuse. Recently the American leaders have 
shown such an extreme scepticism about negotiation that 
they have allowed the Russians to seize all the credit for 
being reasonable and peace-loving. Messrs. Truman and 
Acheson have been inhibited by their fear of the wild men 
in Congress. Now perhaps, with Mr. Churchill talking about 
negotiation, it will be possible to talk terms without being 
accused of acting as an agent of the Kremlin. 
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But we should remember that so far neither side has 
offered anything substantially new. Everything turns on 
the right of mutual inspection of each other’s arms and 
armed troops. We are perfectly justified in insisting on 
this, though the inspection might be done by working groups 
of U.N. officials. But, of course, if the Russians were to 
grant it, they would be giving a good deal more than they 
would be receiving. For they must know already through 
their large army of spies in the West, substantially every- 
thing about the size and disposition of our armaments, 
except a few secrets concerning new weapons and the atomic 
bomb. We have not been able to move about so freely on 
their side of the iron curtain, and so we would stand to 
learn more. There is little likelihood that they will agree 
to any such inspection. It is not safe for us, therefore, to 
slacken in our task of building up the armed strength of the 
West. 


Harry Morris Cassidy 


The death of Harry M. Cassidy robs Canada of one of 
the most vigorous and farsighted workers in the field of 
social welfare, and The Canadian Forum of a good friend 
and a contributor over the whole span of its existence. 
Primarily a university educator, he never allowed the stu- 
dent and the scholar to become detached from the practical 
administrator and man of action. His university career 
took him from graduation at the University of British 
Columbia, to graduate school in the United States, and 
thence to teaching posts at Rutgers University and the 
University of Toronto. Then he turned to social work edu- 
cation, becoming Dean of the School of Social Welfare 
at the University of California at Berkeley, Director of 
Training for U.N.R.R.A., and returned to Canada in 
1944 to re-organize the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which under his leadership became one 
of the largest and most respected professional schools on 
the continent. 


For him knowledge was the essential basis of sound action, 
and from the field of practice much could be learned which 
could not be learned from books. This belief in close relation 
between the academic and the pragmatic showed in his ac- 
ceptance, from 1934-39, of the post of Director of Social 
Welfare in his native Province of British Columbia, at a 
period of formative re-organization that has borne fruit in 
the growth of one of the best organized and best staffed 
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public welfare programs in North America. He gave freely 
of his energy as a consultant on social security and social 
welfare to the Dominion government, to the political parties, 
to the United Automobile Workers of America, and in his 
last years to the United Nations, for whom he acted as con- 
sultant in Egypt in 1949-50, and for whom he had under- 
taken to lead a technical mission to Burma in the coming 
year. 


He brought to all his work, for private social agencies, for 
the University, for governments and for others, a keen in- 
tellectual approach, an unusual capacity for concentrated 
work, and an impregnable integrity of mind. Nothing irked 
him more than policies undertaken without adequate re- 
search, loose thinking, or unfinished business. His last three 
weeks were probably the most triumphant days of his life. 
He knew he was dying, and he walked the valley of the 
shadow of death as he had trodden the high road of life— 
unafraid, giving abundantly of his courage and his leader- 
ship to his family, his friends, and his colleagues. The fruits 
of his labors will be found, not on the bookshelves of 
libraries, but on the statute-books of governments in the 
years to come, and in the developing policies of public 
and private agencies as social welfare comes to fill the 
place he saw as its rightful function in modern democratic 
society. 


How Far Should Freedom Go? 


A considerable tempest, not so much in the teapots of 
Canada as in its temples, has blown up over the recent 
appearances on the CBC of men and women of such stature 
as Bertrand Russell, Fred Hoyle, Doctors Anna Freud, Ewen 
Cameron, and Brock Chisholm. 


Led by the eminent Roman Catholic Ensign of Montreal, 
supported by so religiously distant a paper as The United 
Church Observer, and by one so geographically distant as 
the Nelson, B.C., Prospector, small papers all over the land 
have been screaming for the suppression of these distin- 
guished opinions. A different note is injected by the support 
given to the CBC by The Prairie Messenger, another Cath- 
olic organ published at Muenster, Saskatchewan, with the 
approval of several Bishops. Significantly, the larger papers 
in the larger centres have, with the exception of Saturday 
Night (which seems to be not quite certain which side it 
should take) kept clear of the controversy. 

More significantly, listener reaction as expressed by letters 
to the CBC has been sharply at variance with the self- 
appointed censors. The Hoyle series, ‘“The Nature of the 
Universe,” brought in sixty-six letters: sixty-three approved 
while only three condemned. Seventy-one letters warmly 
approved the psychiatric series “Man’s Last Enemy—Him- 
self,” while five condemned it. The booklet in which the 
CBC reprinted these four talks sold out (1250 copies at 
50 cents each) almost at once. 


In many cases condemnation has been based, not on what 
these speakers actually said on the air, but on their repu- 
tations as men and women of liberal and advanced views, 
on things they have said on other occasions, or, in the case 
of Dr. Freud, on who her father was. On those rare occa- 
sions when the criticism was addressed directly to what 
was supposedly said, it sometimes turned out to be dead 
wrong—the critic had not really listened. 


One criticism, for example, refers to Dr. Anna Freud as 
“a creature” and finds her ideas insulting “both to God 
and to every Christian who believes in him.” Intrigued, we 
re-read with especial care the text of Dr. Freud’s address, 
looking for insults either to God or to Christianity. There 
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are none; there is no direct discussion of religion and almost 
none even by implication. 

Investigating from a perhaps more practical aspect, fear- 
ful that Christianity is being neglected and the air thrown 
open only to alleged subverters of the faith, we looked up 
a current CBC Times. In this Ontario area (and it is prob- 
able that all areas are equally blessed) it is possible, on 
CBC stations alone, to hear Christianity’s viewpoint ex- 
pressed, in various ways and by various sects, for a total 
of seven hours and five minutes on Sundays. During the 
week CBC networks and stations are at the service of the 
churches for an additional four hours and ten minutes. Thus, 
in an average week, the church has its say for a total of 
eleven hours and fifteen minutes. Surely even the most 
devoted Christians cannot complain that they are unfairly 
dealt with, that they are not allowed enough time for the 
carrying of Christian thoughts and services to the people. 


Unfortunately, and surprisingly, fairness does not seem 
to satisfy some of the militant Christians—they believe, 
quite honestly, no doubt, that free speech is for them but not 
for those who suggest that there are other points of view. 


It may be of interest to cite two examples from a country 
which gives more than lip-service to the ideal of free speech 
—Great Britain. The Fred Hoyle series—The Nature of 
the Universe—which has come in for sharp criticism here, 
was first prepared for the BBC Third Program, which has 
an audience of a mere one hundred thousand. Transmission 
to these relatively few listeners produced controversy and 
criticism similar to the kind which is being heard in 
Canada. The BBC, however, far from deciding that Dr. 
Hoyle’s opinions should be suppressed, took a truly liberal 
position. Realizing that they had a program of great in- 
terest, they immediately re-broadcast it not only on the 
Home Service, which reaches almost everyone in the British 
Isles, but on their General Overseas Service as well, so that 
listeners in all parts of the world could hear the opinions and 
ideas of an able mind. 

Finally, before we or our Members of Parliament seize 
any stick and belabor the CBC’s devoted head, let’s examine 
the general conclusion they reached in England on matters 
of this kind. In 1949 the Beveridge Commission investigated 
the British Broadcasting Corporation; gave it, probably, 
as stiff a going over as any broadcasting organization has 
ever had. Their findings, exactly applicable to the cases 
under consideration here, were these: 

“The broadcasting authority in allotting opportunity for 
ventilation of controversial views should not be guided either 
by simple calculation of the numbers who hold such views or 
by fear of giving offence to particular groups of listeners. 
Listeners should understand that while the BBC must be 
impartial in admitting controversy to the microphone, this 
does not mean that every talk must be impartial.” 

We are, so far, much more vulnerable to the dangers of 
suppression and repression in the names of Religion, State 
Security, or Child Welfare than is the United Kingdom. 
It will be a considerable relief to find ourselves growing up, 
and this is a place where we could well begin. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vot. 7, No. 75, DecemBER, 1926, The Canadian Forum 


As we go to press the Ontario election campaign is in its 
last phase, and so far no mere political or economic questions 
have been permitted to becloud the great moral issue of 
the day: Shall the citizens of this progressive democracy 
be free to drink what they like? We have always believed 
in a policy of Government Control as against one of prohi- 
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bition, and, noting the change which has been working in 
public opinion during the last two years, we have felt con- 
fident that another referendum would result in Ontario fall- 
ing into line with her sister provinces and settling the vexed 
question of drink in a manner which would be in keeping 
with the principles of liberty, equality, and sociability which 
are the foundations of any real democracy. But we cannot 
be blind to the fatuity of a provincial election fought on the 
issue of prohibition alone, nor do we believe the outcome will 
settle the drink question itself. Judged on its merits, it 
seems to us that the proposed form of Government Control 
is poorly conceived, and we would prefer one which would 
permit the unrestricted sale of beers and wines while at 
the same time discouraging the use of stronger liquors. 
But under the present circumstances the public must choose 
between Mr. Ferguson’s policy and that of the bone-dry 
prohibitionists. Under a referendum, a wider range of choices 
would have been possible and the results would have pro- 
vided an accurate index of the general feeling. By dragging 
the prohibition issue into a political campaign, an accurate 
reflection of public opinion is made impossible, for in many 
cases the voter’s ballot cannot register his opinion on both 
politics and drink. The Liberal or Progressive who is anti- 
prohibitionist and the Tory who is prohibitionist will both 
be in a cleft stick, and the result will be unsatisfactory which- 
ever way it goes. The losing side, dry or wet, will feel that 
it was not a fair vote and will not rest content until another 
referendum is taken. 


Letter From London 


Stella Harrison 


® WITH DEEP SATISFACTION I admit to having lost 
an election bet for the first time. Wishful thinking firmly 
excluded, I had gambled on 326 Conservative-group seats 
and a majority over Labor of at least 40. My estimate 
allowed for the return of ten Liberals; and what most 
seriously upset it was the virtual demise of the Liberal 
Party. For not foreseeing this inescapable development I 
can offer a partial alibi. Returning to England halfway 
through the election campaign, I had neither the opportunity 
to study the local papers nor the time to analyze the lists of 
candidates. Otherwise I could hardly have missed the ob- 
vious implications of party nomenclature, implications 
which were forced on anybody working on the election 
results. 


It is barely credible, yet true, that the list of “Conserva- 
tives and supporters” included candidates with the party 
tickets Conservative-and-Liberal, Conservative-and-National 
Liberal, National-Liberal, National-Liberal-and-Conserva- 
tive, and Liberal-and-Conservative! The President of the 
Liberal Party, Mr. Fothergill, draws from the election the 
lesson that the tilt of independent opinion is more likely in 
the long run to go Left than Right. The lesson of the election, 
as far as the Liberals are concerned, is surely that even in 
the short run independent opinion is disgusted by blatant 
disregard of its independence. 

Mr. Fothergill says the Conservatives never had such an 
opportunity to appeal for votes; the Socialist government 
presented a gigantic target for attack and yet the Tories 
nearly failed to get a majority at all. That they did get a 
majority, it can hardly be doubted, was due in large meas- 
ure to the degeneration of candidates from Liberal to anti- 
Socialist, as exemplified in those horribly hyphenated party 
labels. The heirs to a once great ideal, faced with the elimi- 
nation from western political economy of old-fashioned free 
enterprise, had to choose between planning for use and 
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monopoly for profit. They chose profit. Those three words 
make a fitting epitaph on a party that did not just die but 
committed hara-kiri. 


Herbert Morrison on the lessons of the election is far 
more illuminating and I am personally very pleased to read 
that he has come round to my view. Pointing the way to the 
return of another Labor government with a working majority 
at the next general election, he said we must look ahead in 
our philosophy, we must stimulate active and positive 
Socialist thought. Like the Socialist pioneers, we have got 
to convert people to our faith. If this means anything at 
all, it means we must stop trying fatuously to water down 
Socialist wine to suit palates vitiated by coca-cola. 


It is clearly the sort of talk the electorate liked. Mr. 
Morrison is wise after the event, realist in his appreciation 
of the increased polls of Bevan, Barbara Castle, Freeman 
and Driberg (the last-named 2,189 votes up in a rural 
constituency, where the Tory narrowed the majority simply 
by absorbing all but 650 of the 3,859 Liberal votes). Ex- 
perienced politicians might well ask themselves if such 
downright words from so authoritative a quarter, uttered 
before the election, might not have altered the outcome— 
and whether that would have been a good thing or not. 


Labor candidates and their agents certainly could not 
conduct the campaign tongue in cheek. Pink, petunia or 
pillar-box red, they exerted their utmost efforts for victory. 
Other good Socialists with less public responsibility could 
and in some cases did hope for a result little different from 
that actually produced. They would have preferred the 
Tory majority to be smaller, nearer to the figure of Labor’s 
lead in the last Parliament, and therefore more susceptible 
to by-election changes. They would have liked to be able 
to look forward to another general election in about two 
years, in the practical certainty of a return to real power 
then of Labor strengthened and renewed. 


That possibility is not excluded—always supposing the 
present government keeps us out of war—nor is it rendered 
more remote by the Prime Minister’s declared intention of 
restoring the university seats. The King’s speech made no 
reference to the matter under proposed legislation for the 
present session, perhaps because someone realized that ten 
or twelve more votes in the Commons might not at this 
particular moment be worth the gift to the Opposition of 
a first-class political weapon. Nevertheless Mr. Churchill 
stated categorically that the government intends the uni- 
versity franchise to operate at the next election. That will 
involve legislation in this Parliament, so the row is only 
deferred. 


The idea of reintroducing university graduates’ represen- 
tation in the House of Commons ought to shock democrats 
of all parties. The House of Lords would be rather a different 
proposition; but functional representation in the Commons 
—of the learned, the rich, or the merely strong—smells of 
fascism and the decay of parliamentary democracy. This 
would be true whether the university graduate had an addi- 
tional vote or, as has been suggested in some intellectual 
circles, just an alternative vote, though of the two the plural 
vote would be not only more scandalous but utterly absurd. 
As Tom Driberg brilliantly summed it up:—“I cannot my- 
self see that it is fair or sensible that Attlee (who is a 
graduate) should have two votes and Churchill (who is not) 
only one.” London, England, November 7, 1951. 
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Letter From Paris 


Paul W. Fox 


> IF EMILY KIMBROUGH and Cornelia Otis Skinner 
came back to Paris these days, it is unlikely that their hearts 
would be so young and gay. At least they might not find the 
French hearts that way. 

Prices are going up by leaps and bounds. Government 
figures just released show that the family cost-of-living index 
has increased by 26.9 per cent between June, 1950, and 
October, 1951. Although the prices of a few commodities 
have fallen slightly, heating and lighting costs alone have 
shot up by 46.6 per cent in those fifteen months. 

But the housewives don’t need to be told by the govern- 
ment that prices are rising. All they have to do is to walk 
to the nearest store. While wine is cheap, and fresh vege- 
tables and bread about the same as in Canada, the other 
staples are dear. Grade A eggs, 30 francs a piece (that’s 
about 9c or 10c Canadian); butter, $1.20 a pound; tea, 
$4.50 per pound; a large tin of peaches, 95c or $1.00, and 
so on. 

“That’s not so bad! Wait till you hear about the prices 
on this side of the Atlantic!” I can hear the Canadian house- 
wife exclaim. Quite so, but the French worker earns far less 
comparatively than his Canadian counterpart. 

The French National Committee on Productivity recently 
published a special pamphlet which stated that the average 
worker in the U.S.A. with eight hours of labor could buy 
four times as much as a French workman employed for 
the same length of time. If an American laborer ripped his 
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shirt to shreds, said the brochure, it didn’t make much more 
of a dent in the family budget than going to the movies once 
too often. But for the French worker, it was the equivalent 
of a loss of more than one day’s wages! 


It’s not that there is a shortage of anything in France. It 
is simply that the great majority of the people cannot afford 
to pay the prices for many things. The other day my wife 
and I took our soiled laundry around to the “Lavoir Auto- 
matique” (the French version of the Bendix Wash Club—a 
recent arrival in Paris) and discovered that the charge for 
washing 5 kilograms of clothes was 350 francs and for 
drying them 100 francs in addition. That is about $1.40 for 
10 pounds of clothes. In England we had paid the equivalent 
of 40c for 9 pounds. We trotted home again—without putting 
ourselves or our clothes through the wringer. Dry cleaning 
and pressing are expensive, too. 


Papa will not be taking the family out for Sunday drives 
in the old Renault (if he has one) as frequently now. The 
price of gasoline went up again sharply two weeks ago. 
There was a great hullabaloo all over France and Le Monde 
published a table of comparative gasoline prices which 
showed that the cost in France was more than in any of half 
a dozen other countries (including Britain, Switzerland, and 
Belgium), except Italy. 


Papa will probably have to smoke less, too, since it has 
just been announced that tobacco prices are increased by 12 
to 17 per cent. Add to this an already announced boost in 
the electricity rates, and the seasonal increases in food prices 
(for October, 6 per cent for bread, 10 per cent for flour, 6 
per cent for sugar, 10 per cent for butter, etc.), and things 
don’t look so gay, that is, not for most of the people. 














Nature Note: The dove—a shy bird easily frightened by loud noises. 
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Paris is a city of contrasts. There is every sign of wealth— 
and every sign of poverty. The boulevards are still crowded 
with luxury limousines, but for every ornate auto in the 
street there seems to be a beggar on the curb. The big shops 
display every luxury imaginable (including plastic raincapes 
for one’s car) but some old age pensioners get only 75 francs 
(25c) a day. Last winter, there was a number of suicides 
among them. “They found it a little difficult to live,” we 
were told. 

Politically, the French are having their own troubles at 
home and abroad. The middle-of-the-road parties. still 
manage to control the government and in the recent local 
elections the Communists lost heavily. But the Socialist party 
suffered a bad set-back and lost many seats, and most of the 
gains went to the Rassemblement des Peuples Francais, 
General de Gaulle’s ominous far-right-wing party. At the 
same time, the wave of Moslem nationalism which has risen 
in Iran, Pakistan, and Egypt has now touched Morocco, and 
threatens the French position there. 

The rearmament of Europe makes the man-in-the-street 
suspicious that there will be another war. It is hard to con- 
vince him that the increase in military strength will reduce 
the threat of war rather than multiply it. His thinking 
scarcely goes that far, and his own experience contradicts it. 

Take Henri, for instance, the proprietor of a little res- 
taurant around the corner where we eat most of our meals. 
He served in the First World War, and-though 43 he was 
drafted twice in the Second War, once by the French and 
once by the Germans. His son was demobilized before he 
was. 

“Now they ask us to arm again—to prevent a war! Que 
voulez-vous, m’sieur?” 

And the acceptance of the Germans into the European 
Army is another bitter pill to ask the French to swallow. 

“We fought against them in two wars,” said Henri to us 
the other night. “They occupied Paris. My wife hid in the 
cellar. I nearly starved to death. That was only seven years 
ago. Now they ask us to serve alongside them as brothers.” 

Henri’s protest is the cry of the little man through history 
against the misery of war and the confusion of politics. He 
may be wrong so far as European rearmament is concerned, 
but he cannot be convinced of his error by being squeezed 
thin by inflation and by seeing so much wasted wealth amidst 
his own harassing poverty. Paris, November 5, 1951. 


Social Security 


One Step at a Time 


John S. Morgan 


®& THE GOVERNMENT HAS NOW introduced its Old 
Age Pensions legislation and it is possible to make some 
appraisal of the situation. Substantial gains can be justly 
claimed, though the Minister of Health and Welfare rather 
overstated his case when he spoke in the House of the new 
plan “rounding out a comprehensive social security program 
for Canada.” He would have been wiser if he had taken 
credit for adding another stake or two to an awkwardly 
constructed and incomplete fence against individual eco- 
nomic need. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee on Old Age Security 
gave a great deal of attention to universality. The evidence 
showed that this word came to have almost the virtue ef a 
necessary principle of pension payments, and that has been 
achieved. Virtually all Canadians will become eligible at 
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70 years of age for the universal pension of forty dollars per 
month. The Means Test has been abolished for all of these 
people and provincial governments have been relieved of a 
substantial financial burden they are now carrying in respect 
to old age pensions for the over-70 group under the old 
system. In short, the government has achieved the political 
minimum after the report of the Joint Committee: the lowest 
sum per month at the highest age that they dared to suggest. 
Since the Committee reported, the cost of living has risen 
very substantially and the amount of forty dollars per month 
no longer represents in purchasing power what it did when 
the recommendations were made. Apart from any other 
factor, this is sufficient to justify the immediate call by 
some of the opposition members for a fifty-dollar pension. 
There is no magic about any particular figure for pensions, 
and if the amount given is insufficient to provide a socially 
acceptable minimum of shelter, food, clothing, and living 
expenses for old people, the government can expect to be 
ontinually harassed to increase the amount. 

The apparently complex financial provisions in the gov- 
ernment’s proposals appear to have deceived nobodv. except 
possibly their authors. The Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Health and Welfare repeatedly declared the government’s 
intention of maintaining some contributory element in the 
scheme. The ingenious 2-2-2 formula introduced by Mr. 
Abbott is neither more nor less than the distribution of a 
tax burden over the usual sources of the consolidated re- 
venue fund. In plain language, the cost of old age pensions 
will be integrated with and subiect to all the contemporary 
fluctuations of the nation’s budgetarv position. The amount 
of pension will be decided by the Finance Denartment more 
on grounds of political and fiscal exnediency than on grounds 
of human need or sound social policy. The way is left wide 
open to manipulation of pension rights at the call of politi- 
cal or fiscal manoeuvres, and the “security” afforded by 
the pension is thus considerably diminished. Even with the 
2-2-2 formula it cannot be claimed that there is any univer- 
sality of contribution. 

Having abandoned any attempt to adapt to Canadian 
use the contributory devices which serve efficiently in the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, the government’s advisers have 
failed to find any other satisfactory contributory device. 
There are some who are unwilling to believe that adminis- 
trative convenience should be the main basis of government 
policy and who regret the decision to leave social policies 
at the mercy of monetary “experts.” There may be some 
immediate fiscal gain in this decision, but there is an un- 
deniable social loss. There are many financial experts who 
believe the plan to be fiscally unsound. 

There will be a few old people over 70 who are not able 
to qualify for pensions under the new act. It is not yet clear 
how their needs are to be met. If experience in Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. is any criterion, at least 25 per cent of those 
who do qualify will require supplementary aid, not only 
in additional income, but in the form of medical care, 
shelters, and a variety of social services. The existence of 
this large complex of additional needs makes essential the 
closest administrative co-operation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the provincial welfare systems. Although 
Ontario has already announced its intention to extend its 
limited medical care program to these people, it is clear that 
no adequate or systematic arrangements have yet been 
made for federal-provincial co-operation or for provision of 
the necessary additional social services. Some provinces, like 
British Columbia, which have been paying supplements to 
bring the old form of pensions to more than forty dollars a 
month, have an additional problem on their hands. The 
federal government can hardly believe that a steady flow 
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of cheques will salve all sores, and the provincial govern- 
ments can hardly believe that they have now no respon- 
sibility to the over 70’s, but there is no evidence of any 
considered action to fill these gaps in the scheme. 


Having accepted as valid the many criticisms of the means 
test when administered bv untrained investigators to a large 
number of applicants, the Joint Committee on Old Age 
Security turned about and recommended a means test pen- 
sion administered by the provinces for those between the 
ages of 65 and 69 who could show need. The Committee were 
well aware, from the evidence available to them, that few 
provincial welfare administrations have enough qualified 
staff or adequate welfare services to administer an expanded 
and modernized assistance program. The government has 
followed the Committee in their right-about turn, and has, 
for all practical purposes, compelled the provinces to set 
up a Means Test Old Age Pension for those 65 to 69, with- 
out giving any leadership or encouragement to the develop- 
ment of adequate administration or appropriate welfare 
services. The provincial governments, relieved of the finan- 
cial burdens of the over-70 population, will have to accept 
equal financial burdens for the 65 to 69 group without any 
consideration. of whether this is really the most urgent 
welfare need in their provinces. Thus, the expansion of the 
old-age program may have blocked for some time to come 
any satisfactory development of other important programs. 


The prophets of political and administrative expediency 
have won a resounding victory. Those who are really con- 
cerned for a needs of people must take up again the task of 
trying to secure an effective social security program for 
Canada. The next steps should include the planning of an 
efficient and adequate assistance program to meet the in- 
come maintenance needs of all who are deprived of their 
incomes, from whatever cause, in a modern industrial nation; 
the development of programs of medical care for all who 
need the benefits of modern medical knowledge; the estab- 
lishment of programs of rehabilitation which will restore to 
productive activity those who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable to live the fullest lives of which they are 
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capable; and the creation of protective welfare services that 
will prevent unnecessary sickness, unemployment, and loss 
of income. All of these services, added to the existing tangle 
of welfare services at all three levels of government, will 
create administrative and fiscal problems of considerable 
magnitude. Professional staff of all kinds, together with 
trained social administrators, are needed now and their 
absence will hinder and delay progress. A great 9; portunity 
has been lost to develop old age provisions as a step toward 
an integrated and articulated program of social security for 
Canada. Piecemeal progress in the name of expediency may 
yet turn out to be as expensive and wasteful in money as 
it certainly is in human life and well-being. 


Auto da Fé 


George Bennett 


®& THE DESTRUCTIVE CRITICS of our society differ 
between Britain and the United States and typify by their 
presence the societies and their problems: in the United 
States the sociologists and in Britain the economists. Each 
has raised up such a picture of the future that there are 
times when the only answer to them appears to be “faith.” 
The greatest challenge to the West comes from those who 
have lost faith and will make us lose energy, will, and drive; 
the strength of communism, especially among students, is 
but a reflection of this. 


The British experiment is under fire from men who 
approach it from the doctrines of nineteenth-century laisser- 
faire; they are powerful in the weekly pages of the Eco- 
nomist. Many of their views were summed up in Colin 
Clark’s article in the Manchester Guardian Weekly of 27 
September last, where he sees the problems as the British 
beliefs in the three “illusions of Cheap Food, of Limitless 
Taxable Capacity, and of Rapidly Increasing Productivity.” 
These and the similar real problems were totally ignored, 
says the Economist, by both parties in the recent election. 
In the stark realities of the twentieth century has Britain 
an economic future? 

The prophets of gloom point to the repeated crises in the 
British economy at two-yearly intervals since the war: 1947, 
1949, and now 1951. The economy, they tell us, is static and 
rigid. In this respect it was illuminating to read an American? 
of this type in the period between the last crisis and the 
present: he had written in 1949 but in 1950 while many 
of the long term trends remained troubling, the depth of 
the gloom had been dissipated for one reader at least—his 
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book seemed to be talking of a painful chrysalis from 
which we were escaping. Which then is right: the optimism 
of 1950 with Britain ending Marshall Aid and the balance 
of payments turning in her favour or the pessimism of 1951 
largely brought on by the, we may hope, temporary phe- 
nomenon of re-armament? The truth, of course, is neither. 


Britain’s economy in the nineteenth century depended on 
an expanding world economy: laisser-faire was the knife 
to open the oyster. Now that we are reaching the frontiers? 
it is simply that Britain has reached them before the United 
States and planning has become essential more quickly for 
her. She has had to learn sooner how to deal with Asian 
powers: you may trade with a friendly and independent 
India and continue to live but you cannot with an anti- 
foreign China. In the growing nationalism of the newly 
awakened Asia and South America where India eats her 
sugar and Argentina her beef Colin Clark is right in refer- 
ring to the end of cheap nineteenth-century food. In this 
rising tide of nationalism Iran and Egypt may mask at present 
the main lesson of British experience since 1867: the Com- 
monwealth is an attempt to come to terms with the nation- 
alist problem—it depends on mutual defence and mutual 
trade between countries with a ‘“‘parity of esteem.” In no 
other respect are Britain, Australia, India and Ceylon 
“equals.” If the industrial power of Britain can be geared 
to the economically productive requirements of Asia and 
Africa and not to the sterile ones of armaments then trade 
can be set free. As Asia’s and Africa’s living standards rise 
so too will Britain’s. In this field the Colombo Plan and 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 are 
already providing something of the answer. 


The question that is asked is can Britain rise to the chal- 
lenge? The economists deny this and maintain that high 
taxation is crushing initiative; Colin Clark now challenges 
the general belief in a rise of productivity of any importance 
since the war. His reckoning denies the figures of the gov- 
ernment, while some of his premises have been questioned 
in the subsequent correspondence in the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly. Reorganization of bankrupt industries is pro- 
ceeding, even if not fast enough: the striking example is 
coal which only through nationalization could be rationalized. 
Part of the present crisis has been brought on by unbalanced 
development: the over-production of household electrical 
appliances for the home-market when the new generating 
plant was being shipped overseas to earn foreign currency. 
(The rise in demand for household electricity from workers 
whose standard of living has been rising since 1939 has 
been a factor in the constant fuel and power shortage.) In 
the last year the Fawley refinery has been opened while 
South Wales has seen the great developments of the Margam 
Steel Mills and the Nantgarw coke-oven. The question be- 
hind the working-party reports and the visits to the United 
States to study productivity methods is not will the British 
industrial system, the oldest of the Western world, be re- 
vamped to meet the needs of the present, but can it be done 
in time? 

Perhaps the answer to this depends on whether the Wel- 
fare State is a sofa or a spring-board. Greater educational 
opportunities may now be open but the old system did 
challenge those who were eager by spurring pupils to strive 
for what few chances there were. Incomes are now redistrib- 
uted—this is why British taxation runs at 40% of the nation- 
al income; it is not taxation pure and simple as the economists 
would argue. The challenge to the Welfare State remains: 
is it to lead to a dull low level of mediocrity with which 
people will be contented? This is reflected in the incentive 


2Cf. Professor Webb in Harper's, Oct. and Nov. 1951. 
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problem, so acute today because of 150 years of the evil 
influence of Benthamism on education. It has stressed the 
competitive profit motive and destroyed any sense of duty 
to the community, which can now be roused only in times 
of national emergency. We need the world to unite and 
declare war on Mars for the world to improve its standards, 
once declared the New Statesman. 


It is here that the Festival of Britain provides something 
of the answer. It was typical that Herbert Morrison with 
his local pride in London should have driven it forward. 
The Festival started slowly—people were not sure of the 
imaginative folly in such construction in time of shortage, 
housing and other. Yet by the end of the summer it had 
captured the imagination and that not only of the Conti- 
nental architects who saw in the South Bank exhibition a 
lead into the future of design. The contributions of the 
Edinburgh Festivals, of the Sadler’s Wells ballet, of develop- 
ments in films and in music could not come from a people 
that had lost its way in the modern world—art reflects too 
closely the mental well-being of its producers. 


With confidence born of such activity we may reject 
Colin Clark’s comparison with France after the First World 
War. Their inflation of the 1920’s and subsequently occurred 
because the French had through war-weariness lost faith 
in themselves; their leadership could never rise to the needs 
of the situation; their party system has constantly frac- 
tured until the anti-democratic parties have gained a major- 
ity of the votes. Contrast with this the narrowness that 
separates the British parties—such that a Conservative 
victory provokes a run on the London Stock Exchange! 
Financiers like R. A. Butler’s policy and Churchill’s promise 
of an increased excess profits tax as little as they liked 
Labor’s financial measures. Stability in British politics is 
again possible with the ending of dogmatism about nationali- 
zation in Labor. The advantage of the two-party system 
is proved in the charge of government: tired men may be 
rested, time is given for thought; in the re-action of the 
new government proof is given that external conditions have 
caused the rise in prices—perhaps even Labor was right in 
its avowal that it had kept the rise in the cost of living 
lower than elsewhere. 


Here is the real contrast with Europe. Since 1939 eco- 
nomists have prophesied inflation and woe; in Europe it 
occurred, in Britain it was held in check. The laisser-faire 
economist has failed to understand or apply himself to much 
of what has happened in the British experiment since 1945. 
He may be right about the capitalist world outside—its 
changes are worrying to Britain’s position but he does her 
a disservice in alleging that her economic and social changes 
do not equip her for the twentieth-century world. 
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Rooms to let furnished . . . No objection to expectant mother of 
one child. (Classified advertisement, Toronto Daily Star). 











Whatever subjects he takes the well-informed undergrad gets his 
current events from the Daily Star, a complete course in itself at 3 
cents a day .. . And for week-end relaxation read The Star Weekly. 
Its five varied sections constitute a post-graduate course in modern 
living. (Advertisement, The Varsity). 


Goalie Art Child last night shut out his opponent in a two-way 
race for the Pragressive-Conservative candidacy in Wentworth riding 
... “We've got io have a good, strong, colo‘ful cand:date to win the 
floating vote,” Child said, declaring he had the necessary qualifica- 
tions. A familiar name was needed, he expounded, and pointed to the 
success of hockey player Howie Meeker in winning a recent federal 
by-election in Waterloo. (Hamilton Spectator). 


Saskatchewan Proves Thomson’s Hospital Plan Really Works. 
(Heading, Toronto Daily Star). 


In a big city there are children, old people, confused parents, all of 
them by-products of a way of life. Nobody can turn a faucet and stop 
the flow of them; they are part of the every-day life of such a big, 
composite place as a city. The state, perhaps, could organize the care 
of all such people. At what cost? With what loss of individual free- 
dom on which the society is erected? 

(Ken W. MacTaggart in The Globe and Mail). 


Slightly incendiary—completely, utterly woman—our after-five 
fashions for Fall. Wear them with caution! They’re inspired by 
—’s sultry new color “Where’s the Fire?” . . . a taunting, tempestuous 
flame for lips and fingertips . . . ignites, excites whatever it touches! 
(Advertisement, Edmonton Journal). 


You may ask me if, in our time and age, in which time and age we 
are aware of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, the danger in Egypt, the 
assassination of the Premier of Pakistan, the momentous coming 
election in England, the question of the re-arming of Germany and 
Japan, our unsolved differences with Russia, the royal visit of H.R.H. 
The Princess Elizabeth and H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh to Canada 
and the United States, the state of health of His Majesty, King George 
VI, the coming election in the United States, the problem of television 
in relation to motion pictures, the present war in Korea, the future of 
China, the rising costs of our standard of living, the preservation or 
deterioration of the capitalistic system, whether seeing A Streetcar 
Named Desire, is an important factor? 

(Canadian Motion Picture Digest). 

This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Olga 
Johnson, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


On The Air 


Allan Sangster 


® CITIZENS’ FORUM turned up on Thursday, November 
first (its third appearance of the season) with a fine example 
of everything that a Forum should be. It was lively, spirited, 
informed, and intelligent. 


The subject—“How Can We Get Bread and Milk to the 
Consumer Most Cheaply?”—was hardly, one would have 
thought, an inspiring and stimulating one, but it was both, 
obviously, to the members of this panel, and produced some 
of the best, down-to-earth, hammer and tongs discussion 
which we have ever heard on a Forum. True, the sharpness 
and interest of the argument was somewhat decreased by the 
fact that big business’s stooges were speedily driven to cover 
by the consumer representatives. This was to be expected 
and as it should be, for not only were the consumer repre- 
sentatives equipped with sharper minds and tongues, but (a 
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fortunate position in any argument) they had the great 
weight of fact and of right on their side. 


So thoroughly were the forces of evil routed that Mr. May, 
speaking on behalf of the Baking Interests, was obliged to 
withdraw to a ridiculous and untenable position. When the 
consumer representatives began asking pointed and em- 
barrassing questions about the recent activities of the Com- 
bines Investigators—activities which disclosed that members 
of his industry had illegally conspired to fix prices, a fact 
which the courts had confirmed by convicting and fining the 
conspirators, Mr. May had his smoke screen ready and 
touched it off in a flurry of desperation, hoping, obviously, 
that such unpalatable facts could be kept from the ears of 
the vast CBC audience. 


So, not once, but several times, Mr. May attempted to 
defend the position that, because an appeal had been taken, 
the whole affair was still sub judice and could not, should 
not, be publicly discussed. This despite the conviction regis- 
tered by the courts and the fact that the affair had been dis- 
cussed at some length in the press. Fortunately the Chair- 
man did not quite agree, the other side was not to be put off 
by any such subterfuge, and the horrid facts did, though 
briefly, get on the air. 


It is interesting and, in a sense, hopeful, to see how often 
the propagandists for those whose position grows less and 
less tenable are descending to devices of this kind. Seldom 
to a trick like the one used on this Forum, because the 
opportunity to choke off discussion by playing on your 
opponent’s hoped-for ignorance is seldom offered. But very 
often indeed by the trick of building a superficially plausible 
argument on one or more completely false premises. The 
essence of the trick, of course, is to divert attention from the 
faulty foundation, and this is done either by ramming it— 
vigorously and at once—down the opponent’s throat, or by 
blithely, innocently, and casually assuming its complete 
invulnerability. 


We thought the November first Forum so excellent that 
our faith in the Talks Department began to be restored. 
Unfortunately for this resurgence, our ears were not yet 
sated with the spoken word, and at the end of Citizens’ 
Forum we turned at once to Dominion to hear another Talks 
Department show—Cross Section. The program that even- 
ing was called Advertising—Magic or Menace, and we will 
say at once that we thought it one of the most outrageously 
one-sided presentations we have ever heard. 


In Cross Section, according to the CBC Times, “Experts 
from business, labor, government and universities assist in 
making each production an accurate and up-to-the-minute 
report on the subject—whether it is the dramatic story of 
Canada’s new industrial wealth or a play about labor- 
management co-operation in a particular Canadian factory.” 
By and large, this is a fair statement of the program’s aims, 
and, most times, it comes reasonably close to achieving them; 
close enough, in fact, to have three times won the somewhat 
dubious honor of first place in Canadian Radio Awards. 


In consequence, we were astonished and angered that the 
program had, on this occasion, quite obviously sold itself 
out to the advertising business. It could not have done so 
more blatantly had it been sponsored by Foolem, Flayem, 
Sellem and Heartburn, or The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Inc. All the old, tired, specious and 
superficial arguments in favor of advertising were presented 
forcefully and in great detail, while many of the sound and 
valid ones against it were omitted altogether, and those which 
were heard were presented weakly by an actor whose lines 
were skimped and ineffective. And, throughout the whole 
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script, the advertising business spokesman was flagrantly 
top-dog—an easy, god-like, omniscient being who, with 
kindness and patience, answered the childish questions of 
a numbskull. 


We wondered how such a revolting script could have been 
written; we found a partial answer in the same CBC Times: 
“Lou McCartney of the Spitzer and Mills agency (italics 
ours) wrote the story, which describes how an advertising 
campaign is planned and carried out, and assesses the role 
of advertising in our economy.” Things have certainly come 
to a pretty pass when the Corporation, deliberately and with 
foreknowledge, turns over the writing of programs such as 
this to persons who, by training, inclination, and an eye to 
their bread and butter are as biased as they well can be. 


Perhaps the recently announced appointment (and trans- 
fer to Toronto) of Dr. Ira Dilworth as Director of Program 
Production will have a salutary effect on all such matters. 
With Mr. Bushnell, Director-General of Programs, Mr. 
Jennings, recently elevated from National Supervisor of 
Programs to the newly created Assistant Director-General- 
ship, and Dr. Dilworth, there will now be, at the National 
Program Office in Toronto, three men instead of the former 
two keeping supervisory eyes on programs. And, with the 
field of view narrowed in the ratio of three to two, those 
eyes may have time to probe more deeply into the shadows 
of ineptitude. 


The week of October twenty-eighth brought, in addition 
to the Forum mentioned above, another genuinely excellent 
program—Mr. Allan Anderson’s Anthology on Autumn, 
heard on CBC Wednesday Night. We tender herewith to 
Mr. Harry Boyle, head of what has come to be known intra- 
murally as the CBC’s “Culture Department,” to J. Frank 
Willis who produced the show, to Mr. Anderson himself 
(whose labors on his script must have been truly colossal) 
and to everyone else concerned, our thanks for a truly 
moving and memorable evening at our radio. 


Finally, it’s good to hear again Mr. Chester Duncan on 
Critically Speaking. We do not invariably agree with Mr. 
Duncan—did any critic ever agree at all times and on all 
points with any other critic?—but invariably we find his 
opinions interesting, invariably we enjoy his gentle, razor- 
edged wit. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® YOU MUST HAVE NOTICED that movie melodramas 
are seldom concerned with the kind of people you meet 
when you walk down you own street, or with “ordinary 
life,” either, if there is such a thing. As a rule, the people 
you see in any cops and robbers film are both simpler and 
more violent than you are; and the rules that govern their 
behavior have more to do with the necessities of plot than 
with the compulsions of nature; it is perhaps this remote- 
ness from common experience that gives crime movies their 
escape entertainment value. In William Wyler’s production 
of Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story, however, you are 
almost certain to recognize in the central character a type 
which may be as close to your own experience as your own 
grandmother, or the face you see when you look into a 
mirror. Making the usual allowances for over-simplification 
and over-dramatization, Detective Macleod is a first-class 
example of the common or garden Puritan. 


This melodrama of hate, guilt, and retribution has its 
centre in Detective Macleod, a man who has a bitter and 
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personal hatred of evil, which he defines sometimes as moral 
corruption, sometimes as breaking the law; he can tell it by 
its smell, he says and he uses all the opportunities his position 
on the force provides to punish both physically and mentally 
those who his nose tells him are tainted. For contrast, this 
drama of a twisted mind is played out against the back- 
ground of a more or less typical day and night at detective 
headquarters in the twenty-first precinct; and for concen- 
tration, the whole action takes place in a relatively short 
time. Very little attempt has been made to restate the theme 
and story in movie rather than in stage terms; the general 
effect therefore is more stagey and theatrical on the screen 
than it was in the original play. Moreover, the original bal- 
ance between background and the chief character has been 
upset, since the close-ups bring the detective insistently into 
the foreground of the action—physically, and therefare emo- 
tionally, he crowds the other characters out. Therefore, while 
the play’s vitality lay in its study of contrasting types, the 
movie’s vitality is channelled into the study of a single 
warped personality. Macleod is played by Kirk Douglas, 
with all of the force but less of the exaggeration he put into 
his performance as the corrupt reporter in The Big Carnival 
(Ace in the Hole). Background performances of more than 
usual intelligence and interest are supplied by William 
Bendix, Horace McMahon, George Macready, Lee Grant, 
and Joseph Wiseman, as assorted cops, queers and felons; 
while Eleanor Parker, in the middle foreground as Mary 
Macleod, provides exactly the right kind of foil for Douglas’s 
violence. 


As the story opens, the chief object of Macleod’s persecu- 
tion is a shady doctor, who Macleod knows but cannot 
prove is a professional abortionist. The chief object of his 
affection (a mixture of worship and proprietorship) is his 
wife, Mary. It turns out that before their marriage his 
wife had had occasion to consult the doctor; and in a scene 
of blatant but still effective melodrama, the detective finds 
this fact out. Faced with the choice, a black-and-white, open- 
and-shut business as he sees it, between revising his idea 
of the nature of human evil, and condemning his wife as 
a tramp and a slut, Macleod tries to alter his moral attitude. 
But his habit of playing old-testament God is too much for 
him, and in two short scenes he destroys his marriage. 
Unfortunately, the playwright, true to theatrical tradition, 
is merciful to his victim in the end, and sees to it that 
Macleod is not condemned to go on living with himself. 


Admittedly the denouement of Detective Story is unsatis- 
factory; and, of course, the study in abnormal psychology 
is a fairly shallow business. As a movie, there are a good 
many faults to be found with it; and yet it is as interesting 
an attempt as you're likely to come across for some time. 
For instance, how odd it is to consider that before the advent 
of Freud, the whole problem would have been stated in 
religious terms. Macleod would have been a witch-hunter, 
perhaps, or a hell-fire evangelist. As it is, the riddle of his 
personality, and of similar personalities, is considered solved 
in fiction, and sometimes in life, by solemn references to 
the Oedipus complex, and to the intense dislike many male 
children feel for their fathers in adolescence. It is all very 
entertaining, and Detective Story is a melodrama that cuts 
closer to the bone than you might think. 
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FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canads. 
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Music Review 


Milton Wilson 


® IN REVIEWING THE METROPOLITAN’S travelling 
production of Die Fledermaus, John L. Watson of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail thought it reflected “the results 
of a bold and far-reaching experiment which may have a 
decisive effect on the whole technique of operatic production 
on this continent . . . Rudolf Bing is making a vigorous 
effort to recast opera in terms of living theatre, to rid it of 
the stale conventions and arid clichés which have encouraged 
a generation of exasperated opera-goers almost automatically 
to equate good opera with bad theatre.” Remarks such as 
these have become the stock-in-trade of the opera reviewer 
(particularly if he is primarily a drama critic) and are 
applied favorably to such up-to-date productions as some 
of Bing’s at the Met, or the Royal Conservatory’s in Toronto, 
and unfavorably to more traditional productions. Mr. Wat- 
son may be an exception, but there is something touchingly 
naive and old-fashioned about most of these comments. 
I agree, of course, that “stale conventions and arid clichés” 
are to be avoided. But does the modern opera-critic know 
when the director is merely substituting one stale conven- 
tion for another, or an equally stale naturalism for either? 
The Met’s Die Fledermaus, amusing as it was at times, 
merely substitutes some extremely stale conventions of 
Broadway musical comedy for those of nineteenth century 
operetta. The Conservatory Opera productions, although 
generally good, tend to fill up dramatic gaps with irrelevant 
naturalistic detail. Among reviewers I find little awareness 
of the difference between a convention and a stale con- 
vention, between bad acting in an appropriate style and bad 
acting in an inappropriate style—or, indeed, any idea that 
acting in an opera should differ from acting in a play. 

Operatic acting is partly determined by physical neces- 
sities and partly by the medium of opera itself. The chief 
physical problem (apart from singing and acting at the 
same time) is the size of the usual auditorium and the 
distance of the spectator from the singer. Greek drama 
used masks, opera uses large-scale, decisive movements, 
statuesque poses and sometimes a style of costuming and 
make-up that approaches the mask. If the problem were 
purely physical you would expect opera in small theatres 
to be acted quite differently (compare the effect on film 
acting of the shift from silent to talking pictures). That 
the change, though noticeable, is relatively slight means 
inertia, to some extent, but also that a conventional style 
of acting is appropriate to most operas we know, for artistic 
as well as physical reasons. Opera by definition is based on 
a convention—that the normal way people express them- 
selves is by singing—and if you are willing to accept that 
premise you should expect the acting to be modified similarly. 
Operatic acting is to play acting as operatic dialogue is to 
play dialogue. Many people recognize this in theory but not 
in practice. They are like ballet-lovers who expect the ges- 
tures in Swan Lake to look like those in a play by Terence 
Rattigan or J. B. Priestley. 


The past performances by the Royal Conservatory Opera 
have illustrated the advantages of emphasizing “good the- 
atre,” but also a few of the disadvantages. Musically, the 
performances have been first-rate, well-coordinated and full 
of momentum. Dramatically, the same could be said, but 
with reservations. In a play it is often legitimate to fill in 
the background or bridge over the breaks in dramatic de- 
velopment with gestures and regrouping of the actors. But in 
opera there are many places of rest where the meaning of 
a situation or an attitude unfolds its form more or less 
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statically, and should be allowed to do so. When the music 
rests dramatically, it is futile to push the acting on. Nor 
is it necessary that every development in the music be 
paralleled by appropriate gestures, as if it were the job of 
the acting to illuminate and even expand the musical situa- 
tion instead of vice versa. Last year’s Marriage of Figaro 
often suggested a director feverishly inventing gestures to 
fill up every conceivable rest and underline the impact of 
the music. Figaro’s Non pit andrai was full of fidgety and 
unnecessary movement. ‘“‘Won’t they ever keep still!” was 
my reaction. Surely simple, conventional gestures are prefer- 
able to such stale “naturalism.” The Conservatory Opera’s 
greatest need is acting economy. (From some of the Nation 
critic’s comments on recent New York City Opera Company 
performances one can see that the problem is by no means 
local; and, of course, the same need is apparent in the bad 
acting of more traditional performances.) These short- 
comings, by the way, did not prevent last year’s Marriage 
and the previous year’s Rigoletto from being among the most 
impressive and memorable productions I can recall. 


I hope no one imagines that I am defending the bad acting 
which numberless good singers have inflicted on us from 
the old-fashioned opera stage. I merely suggest that if we 
reform it we should know what we are doing. Let us get rid 
of “stale conventions and arid clichés” by all means, but 
at the same time recognize that good operatic acting means 
good operatic acting. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: Miss Harrison thinks the Festival of Britain 
system of dispensing liquor is “the answer to the problem 
of saloons, alcoholism, households ruined by drink.” Per- 
haps, though I doubt it. She proceeds: “Let infants look on 
a glass of wine or beer and recognize it for what it is—a 
refreshing fluid.” Nonsense. “What it is” is a habit-forming 
narcotic, more dangerous now than ever before, because of 
its effects on people who drive motor cars. 


I venture to take issue also with one point in your editorial, 
“Irresponsible Government.” You seem to think that if it 
weren’t for “the King-Byng incident,” the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ontario might have refused to give Mr. Frost a 
dissolution. I am afraid this won’t bear examination. 


Suppose Mr. King and Lord Byng had never been heard 
of. If Mr. Frost had then gone to the Lieutenant-Governor 
and asked for dissolution, could His Honour really have 
refused? If he had, he would have to call on Mr. Jolliffe 
to form a government. Unless Mr. Jolliffe could have got the 
support not only of the Liberals and the LPP but of at 
least nine Progressive Conservatives, he could not have 
formed a government which could carry on with the existing 
Assembly. He would have had to ask for an immediate 
dissolution. Was there the slightest chance that nine or 
more Conservatives would have bolted their party to sup- 
port a CCF government? Of course not. 


So the Governor would have put himself in the position 
of saying to Mr. Frost: “An election is unnecessary. You 
can’t have it”; and then immediately saying to Mr. Jolliffe: 
“But you can.” This is surely an impossible position, King- 
Byng incident or no King-Byng incident. 

The reserve power of the Crown to refuse dissolution can 
be a valuable safeguard against unnecessary elections, but 
only in certain circumstances, not all. It can be exercised 
only if there is a reasonable prospect that an alternative 
government can carry on with the existing House. There 
was such a prospect in the Dominion in June 1926 and 
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in Ontario in March 1945. There was no such prospect in 
Ontario in October 1951. So Lord Byng could refuse dis- 
solution in June 1926, and Mr. Matthews could have refused 
in March 1945, but Mr. Lawson could not have refused in 
October 1951. In the other cases, the Crown could protect 
us; in this it cannot. We must, as you say, protect our- 
selves. But it is not because the “functions of the Crown” 
have been “abdicated”’; it is because the conditions for the 
exercise of this particular function were not present. 
Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, Ont. 


[As always, Dr. Forsey is technically correct. But the 
point is that if the Crown had and exercised its proper 
prestige, no Prime Minister would ask for a dissolution. 
—Ep. |} 


The Editor: I thought that you might be interested to 
know that Prairie Wings, a magazine of poetry, is to become 
active again. Anyone interested may submit poetry to Irene 
Turli, Box 3, Williston, N.D. Poems should be about 30 
lines average. Longer poems cannot be used at this time. 
Payment in copies of magazine, a quarterly. The first issue 
to appear in January. Irene Turli, Williston, N.D. 


Turning New Leaves 


® A GOOD AUTOBIOGRAPHY, as Stephen Spender 
points out, is really a story of two lives:-the life of the 
writer as it appears to himself as he looks out on the world 
from behind his own “eye-sockets”; and his own life, as 
it appears from outside in the minds of others. The problem 
of autobiography is to create a vibrant tension between 
these outer and inner worlds. Stephen Spender in his latest 
prose work* has cast aside the usual convention that auto- 
biography should begin with the torments of childhood and 
conclude with the detached calm of the philosopher in his 
armchair. He is concerned with a few themes: poetry; the 
literary life; love; friendship; politics; travel; and the de- 
velopment of certain attitudes toward moral problems; and 
while the book does contain a rough narrative development, 
childhood is the end rather than the beginning of his own 
researches. (‘Childhood will interest us, if at all, chiefly as 
an interpretation of everything we have come to know 
about the writer.”) The young Stephen Spender who “walked 
upon pavements of fire and through air of ice” and was con- 
tinually trapped in “cages of time,” soon came to realize 
that the cure for youthful sorrow and idealism was accept- 
ance and not rejection of reality. 


Apart from the light which this book sheds on the growth 
of one of England’s leading poets, it is much more valuable 
as a documentary of the literary and political events of the 
nineteen thirties; an examination of the motives which led 
so many of Spender’s generation into leftist politics; and in 
particular, a study of the mental conflicts of a member of 
the privileged class whose immediate concern (like that of 
André Gide) was not in the field of economic security. 


“T find that there were two problems which incessantly 
pre-occupied me. One was the problem of the freedom of the 
individual. The other was the problem of the sense of 
guilt. For if, on the one hand, the Communist told me that 
my sense of freedom was only a projection of the interest of 
the Bourgeois Class, there was also a Freudian argument 
which told me that I only troubled about these things out 
of a sense of guilt. Rid myself of guilt and I would no longer 
worry about my privileged position in society. What I gradu- 


*WORLD WITHIN WORLD: Stephen Spender; British Book 
Service (Canada) Ltd.; pp. 349; $3.25. 
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ally came to see is that there is not just one guilt but many 
guilts and that we must learn to distinguish between these 
guilts, discarding useless guilt and making use of that kind 
of guilt which so far from inhibiting us, releases us. Thus, 
although guilt may create for us a stumbling darkness in 
which we cannot act, it is also a thread leading us out of 
a labyrinth into places where we accept, instead of being 
overwhelmed by, the responsibility of action.” 


A large part of Spender’s autobiography is taken up with 
frank and delightful portraits of the lives of his friends and 
fellow artists: W. H. Auden; Virginia Woolf; T. S. Eliot; 
Christopher Isherwood; André Malraux, and many others. 
Some of his comments on T. S. Eliot are highly revealing. 
Eliot has always regarded tradition as the co-existence of 
the past with the present; to him the traditionalist is not 
the remote heir of a disintegrated inheritance but a mis- 
sionary travelling from a civilized area—the past—into a 
fragmentary and incoherent one—the present. His role, 
Spender feels, was to interpret the integrated past within 
the fragmentary present, relating himself to both. For 
Spender, Eliot’s work has two main aspects: the first, cul- 
minating in “The Waste Land”, shows us how deeply we 
are involved since we are products of our civilization, in 
the fragmentariness of our time; the second, culminating 
in “Four Quartets,” shows how we are involved in eternity 
and therefore free from it. The few pages on W. H. Auden 
not only are literary criticism of a high order but reveal 
an Auden, whose answers to the problem of “Man in This 
Country” while summarized in psychoanalysis, political 
revolution, universal love and Christian dogma, show also a 
man, cranky, perverse, and yet somehow remarkably whole 
and human. 


In his own writing, Stephen Spender is not as brilliant 
nor as clinical as Auden or Isherwood; part of this may stem 
from his own intellectual limitations but I think its roots 
rest more in his humility and self-consciousness; neverthe- 
less, one gathers the feeling from his work, that he is much 
closer than most intellectuals to the anguish of the modern 
mind which so often bears with it more realization of prob- 
lems than there is faith in solutions. He writes often of his 
own lack of confidence in himself as a dominating intellectual 
force but on the other hand he has a secret and profound 
belief in himself as someone acted upon by experience and 
capable of revealing truths about it. “I combined immense 
faith in myself with immense doubt. In what I created I 
could be what I was.” One day, shortly after he had first 
met Auden at Oxford, he asked Auden if he thought his 
(Spender’s) poetry was any good. Auden replied that he 
thought it was for the simple reason that Spender was so 
infinitely capable of being humiliated; and all art is born 
of humiliation. 


There is a stubborn honesty about Stephen Spender which 
one notices in this book, particularly in his search toward 
the central problems of morality. It is the quest, not so much 
of an isolated and sensitive poet but of a man who is not 
willing to bet his life on a few shibboleths; on communism; 
or on Catholicism. Its prerequisite is a peculiar kind of 
courage required by anyone wishing to achieve his own 
independent development: 


“T came to see that within the struggle for a juster world, 
there is a further struggle between the individual who 
cares for long term values and those who are willing to use 
any and every means to gain immediate political ends, even 
good ends. Within even a good social cause, there is a duty 
to fight for the pre-eminence of individual conscience . . . 
For our individualistic civilization to be reborn within the 
order of a new world, people must be complex as individuals, 
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simple as social forces. They must recognize their public 
duties, accept sacrifices, recognize necessity; but at the same 
time they must insist on their individuality; their diffi- 
culties, their privacy, their irrationality.” 

Today, Stephen Spender does not offer any consoling pic- 
ture of himseif or the world he knows. He himself has been 
close to the sickness that is almost universal. Most of his 
weaknesses, even if he has learned something from them, 
are still with him: 


“My will behind my weakness silhouettes 
My territories of fear, with a great sun.” 


But now as a middle-aged man, in the centre of life and 
“rotted by a modicum of success,” he is still the sensitive 
heart stirred by dangers, lost purposes and forgotten grails. 
Unlike most men he has moved deeply in two worlds, lived 
responsibly in each, and while unafraid to catalogue his 
own errors, his work alone is a witness that life is more than 
an affair to be lived through like an accident or a grave 
illness; and something more than a “dot in a government 
table,” a vital statistic or a curve on a psychiatrist’s chart. 
SAMUEL RopDAN 


Books Reviewed 


HUDSON’S BAY TRADER: Lord Tweedsmuir; Ambas- 
sador (Clerke & Cockeran); pp. 176, illus.; $3.75. 
ARCTIC TRADER: Philip H. Godsell; Macmillan; pp. 

322, illus.; $2.49. 

INUK: Roger Buliard; McClelland & Stewart (Farrar, 

Straus & Young); pp. 322; $4.00. 

Hudson’s Bay Trader is a persona! diary written in the 
course of the year 1938-1939 at Cape Dorset, on the south- 
western extremity of Baffin Land, where the author found 
employment with the Hudson’s Bay Company “combining 
adventure with some prospects, and a cold northerly cli- 
mate.” The diary was kept for the author’s own use to 
record all that he found strange, amusing and exciting in a 
land where hunting and trapping and travelling by boat and 
dog-sledge are matters of routine. This direct observation 
and factual recording of physical details makes the book an 
admirable document and very interesting reading. One puts 
it down wishing that circumstances had permitted the out- 
lines of people and places to be more fully filled in. There 
is an attractive sparseness and dignity to the prose which 
recalls the ragged ribs of rock that make up the land of 
which he writes. The book is illustrated with some excellent 
photographs. 


For those readers whom Lord Tweedsmuir leaves hungry 
for more, Philip Godsell’s Arctic Trader may provide interim 
literary sustenance. Godsell joined the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as an apprentice clerk in the days when the annual 
supply ship to the Company’s posts still depended far more 
upon her sails than upon her engines for propulsion. His 
narrative ends with his part in the preparation of aeroplane 
landing strips on the shores of the Arctic Ocean and the 
building of a highway to Alaska. Over the years between, 
Godsell’s career with the Company took him from Northern 
Ontario to King William’s Land. The record is lively enough 
reading and there is considerable information to be gleaned 
from it; but Godsell is “a Company man” who tends to wrap 
the Flag of Empire around its operations in the north, so 
that there is much romantic chaff to be brushed aside. The 
illustrations are unexciting. 


Father Roger Buliard is a Roman Catholic missionary 
priest who has spent fifteen years in the Canadian Arctic, 
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most of them among those Eskimos who live farthest north 
on Victoria Island. /nuk is the record in admirable detail of 
the white man’s life in those regions, whatever his reasons 
may be for being there. Occasionally the style lapses into 
something more suitable for a parochial magazine, but these 
moments fortunately are few and the book as a whole is 
interesting reading. 

It is doubtful if this is the most penetrating analysis of 
the Eskimo character that will ever be written, but it does 
make an attempt at understanding the Eskimo point of view 
and customs, and describing their technique of survival. 
Father Buliard has some very searching things to say about 
the exploitation of the natives by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the lack of interest among appropriate officials of 
the Canadian Government which has permitted it. What he 
says of denominational rivalries between Anglican and 
Roman Catholic missionaries does no particular credit to 
either faction; but it does seem reasonable to conclude that 
the presence of missionaries among native peoples does offer 
them a measure of protection from unscrupulous economic 
interests. The Eskimos are a people of much technical skill 
and ingenuity and the Oblates have won their standing with 
them only by successfully learning to do all that the Eskimo 
can do and if necessary doing it better. The sustained effort 
this has taken over many years is lightly reflected in the 
words of one of Father Buliard’s fellow priests, “If there 
is no heaven—what a joke on us!” Men who can enjoy 
a remark like that in the Canadian Arctic are tremendous 
men indeed and more will be heard of them. 

John Nicol. 


MEMOIRS OF ERNST VON WEIZSACKER: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; pp. 322; $4.25. 

A career diplomat of pre-Hitler days, who became State 
Secretary of the Foreign Office under Ribbentrop and 
Hitler’s ambassador to the Vatican, tells his story. The 
author’s main theme, which he repeats ad nauseam, is 
that he never agreed with Nazi policies and activities but 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


COLLINS 


THEY FISHED ALL NIGHT $4.50 
Through the squalid back streets, the penthouses, the offices of cheap 
politicians, Willard Motley leads his utterly human characters. A 
tremendous and angry novel that reveals the same emotional intensity 
and intellectual integrity as Kuock On Any Door. 











S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 


THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY AND IRAN 

$5.75 
by Ivan Lewis and Richard Frye—Portraits of two Near Eastern 
countries whose roles on the international scene are of the utmost 
importance—and an up-to-date study of the current political events 
and problems. 


THE YENAN WAY 
by Eudocio R 


$4.00 


penetration in South America 





The C i 
has not been widely publicized. Now the full story is told by a man 
who was at the top of Communist activity in Latin America... A 
fascinating revelation of the Communist mentality. 





AMBASSADOR 
THE BEDSIDE LILLIPUT $2.50 


A wonderful collection of short stories, articles and photographic 
features selected from the best in Lilliput. Here are short stories— 
peculiar, penetrating, droll, macabre, tender, exciting. Articles that 
are full-bodied, sharp, fizzy or ironic. Pictures that remind you that 
photography is an art not just a mechanical process. Colour plates 
that take you from old Dutch masters to recent paintings by 
contemporary artists. 


CITIES $3.75 
by Rupert Croft-Cooke and Noel Barber—The authors—one 2 
novelist and the other editor of the Continextal Daily Mail— 
evolved the idea of a book on cities which would combine their per- 
sonal experiences with their impressions and observations. The result 
is a series of 30 profiles of cities of the most diverse type and situation 
—-San Francisco, Montreal, New York, Bombay, Shanghai, Paris, 
Rome and London, are only a few of those described. Illustrated. 





BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 


DIZZY: The Life and Nature of Benjamin Disraeli, 

Earl of Beaconsfield $4.25 
by Hesketh Pearson—The story of one of the most colorful perso- 
nalities of the Victorian era and his rise to power. The noted biog- 
rapher, Hesketh Pearson, gives us a moving and informative account 
of Disraeli’s ambitions, his loves, his fabulous mind, and his whole 
world. 


THE END OF THE APPAR $2.50 
by Graham Greene—A to The Heart of the 
Matter, this is an intensely 1 moving study of the human and eternal 
significance of love and hatred. An extraordinary story emerges 
from the ordinary triangle of wife, husband, and lover, and Sarah, 
Maurice, and Henry become people of lasting importance. 


COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM: In three volumes Each ‘$3. 00 





D3te: 





These three volumes are unique, for in to 

most superb examples of short story writing in the coon ‘st 

guage, they form the first complete collection of Mr. Maugham’s 

short stories. Declaring that it is unlikely he will produce any more 

short stories in his | Mr. has written prefaces for 

— - the three volumes, Vol. 1 now y ready, vols. 2 and 3 to follow 
ortly 
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clung to office in the Nazi regime in order to work for peace 
and the overthrow of Hitler. He admits being unable to 
influence Hitler and his associates in any material way, 
so one suspects that Von Weizsacker was either absurdly 
naive in his outlock or utterly dishonest in his memoirs. 
The latter is more likely since he was never called to task 
by the Gestapo for improper activities, but he was con- 
victed after the war by an Allied War Crimes Tribunal 
and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 

The Memoirs are of interest because they present a 
German view of the Second World War and give some 
intimate glimpses of Hitler and other high-ranking Nazis. 
The author does not endear himself to a Canadian reader 
when he writes that he found Quisling of Norway and Ciano 
of Italy “pleasant.” He represents Admiral Raeder and 
Marshal Petain as heroes, and the villains of the piece are 
Ribbentrop and, of all people, Benes of Czechoslovakia. 


The book is spiced with some startling statements. For 
example, in 1938 the German army under General Halder 
had completed plans to arrest Hitler but these plans were 
thwarted at the eleventh hour by Chamberlain’s offer to 
visit Hitler, thereby rendering the arrest plans too unpopular 
to execute. Again, the Allies were informed that the Cassino 
Monastery was not occupied by German troops, yet the 
Monastery library was saved because German troops re- 
moved it before the Allies bombed it to destruction. 

Little reference is made to the author’s private family 
life. His strong conceit is apparent throughout the book for 
he constantly relates that he anticipated important events 
before they occurred. Von Weizsacker died recently of a 
brain illness at the age of sixty-nine. Percy Easser. 


MOSCOW, TOKYO, LONDON: Herbert von Dirksen; 
Ryerson (Hutchinson & Co.); pp. 288; $5.00. 

This volume of memoirs by a former German ambassador, 
which, the publishers claim on the dust jacket, “must be 
read by all who wish to understand, etc., etc.,” is about as 
vapid and insignificant a piece of w: iting as has ever been 
produced by a second-rate diplomat after retirement. Its 
value as an independent source of historical information is 
exiguous: the author himself admits that his function, at 
any rate in his later years, was merely that of a glorified 
letter-carrier. That Herr von Dirksen’s personal observa- 
tions on men and events should be trite and narrow-minded 
will hardly come as a surprise to those who recall the 
thumbnail sketch Mr. Joseph Grew has drawn of the author 
in his Ten Years in Japan (New York, 1944). A man ut- 
terly devoid of wit or humor, the writer was bound, more- 
over, to fail miserably in his attempt to relieve the tedium 
of his narrative by the kind of light patter with which 
ex-diplomats are wont to garnish their accounts. For reasons 
of his own Herr von Dirksen decided to dispense with the 
services of a translator. But while he might qualify for a 
low Second in an English language course at a German uni- 
versity, the ambassador’s English is certainly not good 
enough to be used as a medium of communication in print. 
Here are two specimens, “The treason [read “betrayal”] of 
China’s most sacred rights” (p. 160); “But when they feel 
frustrated in their endeavors they stop abruptly and resort 
to efforts peacefully” (p. 151). Has the economy drive in 
Britain caused publishing firms to dismiss their editors and 
readers? Karl F. Helleiner. 


NUTRITION AND ALCOHOLISM: Roger J. Williams; 
Burns & MacEachern (University of Oklahoma Press) ; 
pp. 82; $2.75. 

Dr. Williams, a very gifted and eminent biochemist, has 
evolved a solution to the problem of alcoholism which is 
rather novel, certainly simple and perhaps naive in its 
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READERS’ GUIDE 


Reviewers for The Canadian Forum read and recom- 
mended the following books on a variety of subjects during 
1951. The issue is indicated in which the complete review 
may be found. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


EARLY MAN IN THE NEW WORLD: Kenneth aaa atein | Mac- 
millan; pp. 260; $5.75. August. 


BIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN: edited by 
Philip P. Graves; Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan Cape); pp. ~ = 
ober. 
BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL: edited hy Frederick A. Pottle, 
~— by Christopher Morley; British Sook Service; pp. on 
une. 
MEMORIES Sea PORTRAITS: Ivan Bunin; Longmans, Green; 
pp. 205 August. 
THE YOUNG § SHELLEY: Kenneth Neill Cameron; Macmillan; pp. 
; $7.50. March. 
THE BIG SHOW: Some Experiences of a French Fighter Pilot in the 
R.A. pb oe Clostermann; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto and Windus) ; 
pp. November. 
THE Lire OF "MAHATMA GANDHI: Louis Fisher; Musson; pp. 
558; $5. February. 
“ THE WORLD WAGS ON: Arthur R. Ford; Ryerson ae 
228; $4.00 ay 
THE Vicious CIRCLE: Margaret Case Harriman; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 300; $3.75. uly. 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON: Irving Howe; George J. McLeod 
(William Sloane Associates); pp. 271; $4.50. September. 
WHITE MAN RETURNS: Agnes Newton Keith; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 310; $4.50. October. 
ELEVEN YEARS IN SOVIET PRISON CAMPS: Elinor Lipper; S. 
J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 310; $4.75. September. 
FRITZ KREISLER: Louis P. Lochner; Macmillan; pp. 455; $6.25. 
February. 
PORTRAIT A A TURKISH FAMILY: Irfan Orga; Longmans, 
Green, pp. 303; $3.75. July. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN: Sir Maurice Peterson; 
Longmans, Green; pp. xi, 314; $5.00 May 
THE ARDENT EXILE: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF D’ARCY 
McGEE: Josephine Phelan; Macmillan; pp. 317, illus.; $4.00. 


September. 
WILLTAM STUKELY, AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ANTI- 
OUARITAN: Stuart Piegott; Oxford; pn. 228; $4.00 July. 
ROAD WITHOUT TURNING: James H. Robinson; ‘Clarke, Irwin; 
pn. 312; $4.25. August. 
HENRY WISE WOOD OF ALBERTA: William Kirby ac 
University of Toronto Press; pp. 235; $3.75. July. 
FDR., H'S PERSONAL LETTERS. 1978-1945: edited by EViott 
Roosevelt; Collins (Duell, Sloan and Pearce); 2 vols.; pp. xvii, 
1615; $13.90. August. 
TEN GREAT ECONOMISTS: FROM MARX TO KEYNES; Josenh 
A. Schumpeter; Oxford; nn. 305; £5.50. Sentember. 
A SOCTALTST’S FAITH: Norman Thomas; George J. McLeod; op. 
x. 376; $5.25. October. 
ROBERT B'ATCHFORD: PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHMAN: 
Lawrence Thompson; Longmans, Green; pp. 242; $3.75. 
ember. 


Sent 
TWO FRENCHMEN: PIERRE LAVAL AND CHARTES DE 
GAULLE; David Thomson; Ambassador (Cresset); pp. 256; $2.50. 
Aucust. 
RED RIBBON ON A WHITE HORSE: Anzia Yezierska, with an 
ne by W. H. Auden; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 220; 
pril. 
HIS EYE 'S ON THE SPARROW: Ethel Waters with Chorles 
Samuels; Doubleday; pp. 278; $3.50. May. 


BROADCASTING 
THE GREAT AUDIENCE: Gilbert Seldes; Macmillan (Viking); pp. 
299; $4.75. September 
TELEVISION AND OUR = Robert Lewis Shavon; 
Longmans, Green; pp. 94 July. 
RADIO, TELEVISION AND. “SOCIETY: Charles A. Siepmann; 
Oxford; pp. 398; $5.50. January. 


DRAMA and THEATRE 


NUMBER FIVE CHEYNE ROW: A biographical play in four acts: 
John Bruce Cowan; Rose, Cowan & Latta; $2.50. February. 
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AT MY HEART’S CORE: Robertson Davies; Clarke, Irwin; 'pp. 
91; paper $1.50, cloth $2.00. March. 
A SLEEP OF PRISONERS: Christopher Fry; Oxford; pp. 51; _— 
tember 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE: edited by 
Phyllis Hartnoll; Oxford; pp. xi, 888; $7.50. October. 
SPOTLIGHT ON FILMS: A Primer for Film-Lovers; Egon Larsen; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 301; $3.25. July. 


ECONOMICS 
DEFENSE hey INFLATION: Albert G. Hart; Twentieth 
Century Fund; pp. > $3.00. August. 
THE NINETEEN FIPTIES: A es FIRST: Edwin G. Nourse; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 184; $2.7 September. 
DOES CANADA NEED MORE PEOPLE?: Mable F. Timlin; 
Oxford; pp. 143; $2.00. August. 


ESSAYS and BELLES LETTRES 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY: William W. Appleton; Oxford; Awl 


$4.00. ‘ober. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE POPULAR DRAMATIC TRADITION: 
S. L. Bethell; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 164; $2.50. February. 
COLLECT rd IMPRESSIONS: Elizabeth Bowen; Longmans, “a 
pp. 269; $3. 

THE COMMON MAN: G. K. Chesterton; Palm Publishers (Sheed & 
Ward); pp. 279; $2.50. April. 
THE PORTABLE COLERIDGE: edited and with an eens by 

I. A. Richards; Macmillan (Viking Press) ; pp. 630; $2.95 May. 

basi OF THE YEAR: Roderick Haig- Brown; Collins; pp. 

279; $3. ay 

THE WRITER'S SITUATION: Storm Jameson; Macmillan; pp. 200; 
25. 


$2 uly. 
IN MY VIEW: Eric Newton; Longmans, Green; pp. 258; — 


ay. 

THE INFINITE MOMENT AND OTHER ESSAYS IN ROBERT 
BROW. NING: W. O. Raymond; University of Toronto Press; pp 

249; $4.00. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN—PHILOSOPHER-SCIENTIST: edited by Paul 

Arthur Schilpp; Tudor Publishing Company; pp. xvi, 781; $8.50. 

November. 

ESSAYS —_ LECTURES ON MUSIC: Donald Francis Tovey; 

Oxford; pp. 404; $4.50. June. 

DANCE ‘AND THE SOUL: Paul Valery; Longmans, Green (John 

Lehmann); pp. 95; $2.50. tember. 


FOLKLORE 
TRADITIONAL SONGS FROM NOVA SCOTIA: Collected by Helen 
Creighton and Doreen H. Senior; Ryerson Press; pp. e ; $6.00. 
anuary. 


HISTORY 
THE BOLSHEVIK ~~ 1917-1923, Vol. I: E. H. Carr; 
Macmillan; pp. x, 430; $5.00. April. 
THE BRITISH OVERSEAS: CE. Carrington; Macmillan; pp. xxiv, 
1092; $9.00. anuary. 
AGRARIAN SOCIALISM: THE COOPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH FEDERATION IN SASKATCHEWAN: S. M. Lipset; 
Oxford; pp. xix, 315; $5.00. February. 
WAR AND CIVILIZATION: Arnold J. Toynbee (selected by Albert 
Vann age A from the six-volume A Study of History); Oxford; 
pp. 165; June 
ROADS id RUIN: E. S. Turner; Michael Joseph; pp. 256; 


HUMOUR 


COTTAGE CHEESE: John D. Robins; Collins; pp. 232; — 
une. 


LAW 
NOTABLE CROSS-EXAMINATIONS: Chosen and Annotated by 
Edward Wilfrid Fordham; Longmans, Green; pp. xxii, 202; $3.00. 
[No stock] October. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
ONTARIO on L. L. Snyder, drawings by T. M. Shortt; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 248; $4.50. August. 


PHILOSOPHY 
IDEAS “ey? a put The ray A of Western Thought: Crane Brinton; 


George J. McLeod; pp. ix ; $8.00. May. 
A Riga “OF LOCAL POSITIVISM: C. E. M. Joad; Gate: 


WILLIAM AMES: THE MESSAGE OF A MODERN MIND: 
Lloyd Morris; S. J. Reginald > pp. ix, 98; $2.75. j 
anuary. 
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READERS’ GUIDE 


THE VICTORIAN 1 AND OTHER POEMS: Philip Child; 
Ryerson; pp. 54; $2.25 August. 
XAIPE: SEVE NTY SONE POEMS: E. E. Cummings; Oxford; pp. 
71; $3.00 January. 
THE SKY CLEARS— POETRY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS: A. Grove Day; Macmillan; pp. 182; $3.50. July. 
MY FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS: John Masefie'd: Macmillan; 
pp. 310; $3.25. February. 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE: Chosen and with 
an Introduction by F. O. Matthiesen; Oxford; pp. 1132; $5.75. 
; September. 
SELECTED POEMS OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT: with a 
memoir by E. K. Brown; Ryerson; pp. 176; $3.50. Sentember. 
FOOTNOTE TO THE LORD’S PRAYER royal OTHER POEMS: 
Kay Smith; First Statement Press; pp. 36; July. 
THE "ROMANCE OF TRISTAM AND YSOLT. Thomas of Britain, 
translated by R. S. Loomis; New Revised Edition; Oxford 
(Columbia University Press) ; pp. xxxiii, 293; $4.50. October. 
COLLECTED POEMS: W. B. Yeats; Macmillan; pp. 565; $3.25. 
February. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


MEN OF GOOD HOPE, A STORY OF AMERICAN PROGRES- 
SIVES: Daniel Aaron; Oxford; pp. xi, 329; $4.50. August. 
THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1800: 
edited by Alfred Cobban; Copp Clark; pp. xx, 496; $4.00. 
September. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN CANADA: Paul Gerin- 
Lajoie; University of Toronto Press; pp. xliii, 340; $5.50. January. 
DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS: edited by Richard 
McKeon and Stein Rokkan; Gage (Univ. of Chicago Press); pp 
540; $5.00. October. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Frank 
MacKinnon; University of Toronto Press; pp. 385; $5. - 
eptember. 
THE CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS: REPRESENTATION, 
Norman Ward; University of Toronto Press; pp. 307; $5.00. 
February. 


RELIGION and THEOLOGY 


pee or ng Fag BELIEVE: Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein; Clarke, 
75. September. 


> $1. 
MAN'S ‘DESTINY IN ETERNITY: Arthur H. Compton and others; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders (The Beacon Press) ; pp. 238; $3.75. July. 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF MAIN STREET: Theodore O. Wedel; 


Macmillan; pp. x, 112; $2.25. February. 


SCIENCE 

WATER, LAND AND PEOPLE: Bernard Frank and Anthony 

Netboy; McClelland and Stewart (Knopf); pp. 331; $4.50. 
February. 
THE - 1 AL ATOM: Georges Lemaitre; Van Nostrand; pp. ix, 
186; $4 July. 
SCIENCE— SENSE AND NONSENSE: John L. Synge; Clarke, 
Irwin (Jonathan Cape); pp. 156; $2.00. [No Stock] September. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 

GOVERNMENT | PROJECT: Edward C. Banfield; Burns & Mac- 
Eachern; pp. ; $4.75. October. 
THE NEW ROCIETY: Peter F. Drucker; Musson (Harper & Bros.) ; 
pp. 356; $6.50 January. 
THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD: Edward Fuller; Longmans, Green 
(Gollancz) ; pp. 154; $2.25. July. 
SECURITY, LOYALTY AND SCIENCE: Walter Gellhorn; Thomas 
Allen (Cornell University Press); pp. 300; $3.50. April. 
THE HOUSE OF LABOR: edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice 

F. Neufeld; George J. McLeod (Prentice-Hall) ; pp. 555; $10.50. 
September. 
THE KEFAUVER COMMITTEE REPORT ON ORGANIZED 
CRIME: Ryerson (Didier); pp. 207; $3.95. November. 
FIELD THEORY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE: Kurt Lewin, edited by 

Dorwin Cartwright; Musson (Harper & Bros.); pp. 346; $5.00. 


August. 
FREEDOM, POWER, AND DEMOCRATIC PLANNING: Karl 
Mannheim; Oxford; pp. 384; $5.25. March. 
THE LONELY CROWD: David Riesman; Ryerson; pp. 386; $5.25. 
pag 

THE WORLD IN CRISIS: J. Salwyn Schapiro; McGraw-Hill; 
ix, 419; $6.00. May. 
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PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL CRISIS: edited by Alfred H. 
Stanton, M.D., and Stewart E. Perry; Burns and MacKEachern; 
pp. 260; $4.75. November. 


TRAVEL and TOPOGRAPHY 
THE — TO OXIANA: Robert Byron; Longmans, Green; pp. 
292 .50. February. 
QU EBEC: PORTRAIT OF A PROVINCE; Blodwen Davies; British 
Book Service (Heinemann); pp. 251; $4.00. October. 
QUEST BY CANOE: GLASG OW TO'SKY E; Alastair M. Dunnett; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 182; $2.75 November. 
ENGLISH RIBBON; Jack Hilton; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 288; $2.75. 


une. 

THE FRASER: Bruce Hutchison; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 368; $4.50. 
January. 
ONTARIO IN YOUR CAR: John and Marjorie Mackenzie; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 291; $2.50. April. 
VIEWS OF ATTICA: Rex Warner; Longmans, Green; pp. 174; 24 
plates; $3.50. October. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 

~~ be “age NEHRU: Norman Cousins and J. Nehru; Longmans, 
Gree $2.75., [No stock] November 
A HISTORY OF CANADIAN EXTERNAL RELATIONS: G. P. de 
T. Glazebrook ; Oxford; pp. vii, 449; $4.00. March. 
been COMMUNISM: Josef Korbel; Burns & MacEachern; pp. ly 
tober. 

THE SHELL BOMB: William L. Laurence; McClelland and Stewart; 

pp. 198; $3.25. uly. 
OUR GERM AN POLICY: PROPAGANDA AND CULTURE: Albert 
Norman; Nelson (Vantage Press); pp. 85; $3.00. October. 
CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: FROM NoRM ANDY TO PARIS, 
1944-1946: F. H. Soward; Oxford (issued under the auspices of the 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs) ; pp. xi, 359; $3.00. 
February. 
EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS: A United Nations Publication; 
Ryerson; pp. 313; $1.25. November. 
INDIA AFIRE: Clare and Harris Wofford; Longmans, Green; pp. 
344; $5.00. November. 
SELECTED FICTION 

THE SHORT STORIES OF CONRAD AIKEN: Collins (Duell, a 
and Pearce) ; pp. 416; $6.50. ; 
BICYCLE THIEVES: Luigi Bartolini; Macmillan; pp. 149; $3. 3. “ 
Apri 

THE RAID: John Brick; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 308; $3.75. August. 
THE WATCHFUL GODS: Walter Van Tilburg Clark; Random 
House; pp. 306; $3. January. 
HIGH BRIGHT ‘BUGGY WHEELS: Luella Creighton; McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 352; $3.50. November. 
TEMPEST-TOST: Robertson Davies; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 376; $3.00. 
November. 
SHERLOCK HOLMES: Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Oxford (World’s 
Classics) ; pp. xxiii, 435; $1.00. November. 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH HOUR: Virgil Gheorghiu; British Book 
Service (Heinemann) ; pp. 373; $2.50. June. 
THE HOUSE OF BREATH: William Goyen; Random House; pp. 
181; $3.50. June. 
THE AGE OF LONGING: Arthur Koestler; Collins; pp. 448; $3.00. 
September. 
ENGLISH STORIES FROM NEW WRITING: edited by John 
Lehmann; Longmans, Green (John Lehmann); pp. 351; ~ 
uly. 
= . are Carlo Levi; Clarke, Irwin (Farrar, Straus & Young) ; 
50. September. 
pROBEDIENCE: Alberto Moravia; Saunders (Secker & bang >" 
Apri 
TRAVELLER'S SAMPLES: Frank O'Connor; Macmillan; PR 168; 
ugust. 
THE WORLD ABOVE: Abraham Polonsky; McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 471; $4.00. August. 
PIERROT: Ray og oe translated by J. Maclaren-Ross; Long- 
mans, Green; pp. 198; $2. April. 
THREE EXEMEL ARY NOVELS: Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra; 
Macmillan (Viking) ; pp. 232; $7.00 April. 
THE CASE OF COMRADE TULAYEV: Victor Serge; Sadie: 
pp. 306; $3.25. February. 
THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE: Giovanni Verga; —— 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson); pp. 247; $2.75. April 


Our reviewers and a steadily growing number of customers 
use and recommend The Canadian Forum Book Service as 
the quickest and most convenient way to purchase these or 
any other books, both in and out of print. Why not send 
us your Christmas book list and see for yourself? 
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approach. Experiments with rats have shown that when 
these animals are depleted of their vitamin reserves, they 
will consume an appreciable quantity of alcohol, but when 
they are given vitamin supplements, they voluntarily cease 
drinking. He then develops a genetotrophic concept which 
briefly consists of a combination of constitutional and en- 
vironmental factors; environment is used in the narrow 
sense of nutritional environment. 


Treatment based on these principles is now being carried 
out by Dr. Williams and his group. He states: “From these 
trials, I am convinced of the essential soundness of the treat- 
ment and of its success in its present form for many alco- 
holics. For some, success seems complete; for others, in- 
complete.” The explanations for the failures in certain cases 
are interesting. The failures include the alcoholic who does 
not want to be cured, the alcoholic who does not recognize 
his plight, and the alcoholic whom he calls a derelict and 
drunkard who apparently appears to be happy in his alco- 
holic state. He states that drinking of liquor is one of their 
main sources of pleasure. His final conclusion is that this 
treatment offers the only promise of cure in many alcoholics, 
provided that they follow the regime he has laid out. 


That there is a cause for alcoholism which is therefore 
susceptible to a cure cannot be accepted today by anyone 
interested in this tremendous social problem. There is no 
single cause, any more than there is a single cause for 
mental diseases. Alcoholism consists of a group of emotional 
and mental illnesses characterized by a faulty solution in 
alcohol of the basic personality disturbances. Dr. Williams 
would cure alcoholism by removing the craving with the 
assumption that it is of biochemical origin. Because his 
theory disregards any psychological craving, he, in reality, 
aims only to stop the drinking. The prohibitionists were 
of a similar mind; we have seen how well prohibition worked. 


Alcoholics are people whose relationships to society are 
so disturbed that they can only find surcease in drunken 
excesses. This, Dr. Karl A. Menninger calls a form of partial 
suicide. Included amongst the alcoholics are psychotics, 
neurotics, and character disorders. The treatment therefore 
must be directed toward the correction of the underlying 
personality defect rather than to the visible imbibition of 
the liquid. Certainly some neurotic alcoholics will cease 
drinking when they find someone as interested in their 
welfare as is Dr. Williams. Some of the cases Dr. Williams 
describes have been rather inadequately studied psycho- 
logically, for example, the alcoholic who claims that he has 
lost his compulsion to drink, but nevertheless continues to 
remain a heavy drinker. 

“Help for the Alcoholic Through Nutritional Supple- 
ments” is offered on the book cover. However, Dr. Williams 
has so oversimplified the problem of alcohol in this book 
that his findings are inadequate and are therefore a threat 
to alcoholics and families who do sincerely want help. 

A. Hoffer. 


POPE AND HIS CRITICS: W. L. Macdonald; J. M. Dent; 
pp. 340; $4.25. 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

In Pope and His Critics, W. L. Macdonald has undertaken 
an exhaustive review of all that was written by Alexander 
Pope or about him during the 19th century. 

Perhaps no poet before or since has been the subiect of 
such a torrent of criticism, adverse or admiring, within his 
own lifetime and the fifty years following as was Alexander 
Pope. Yet, though most of us recognize the couplet above, 
which is quoted by Professor Macdonald on his title page, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


RANDOM HOUSE 


THE VOICE OF ASIA $4.50 
by James A. Michener—The author of Tales of the South Pacific and 
Return to Paradise here undertakes to clarify in human rather than 
political terms the needs and hopes of the Asiatic people in their new 
relationship to the West. James A. Michener is an observer who 
seeks to understand national and world aspirations by searching the 
hearts and minds of men and women lile ourselves. 


INCREDIBLE NEW YORK $6.50 
by Lloyd Morris—The panorama of New York’s social history, from 
1850 to 1950, with the spotlight concentrated on dramatic incidents 
and striking personalities. To read it is to live through those years 
as an inhabitant of the world’s most fabulous city, to see with equal 
vividness the Bowery, the Tenderloin and Fifth Avenue; the gang 
wars of the slums and the social wars of the elite; and above all, 
the headlong incredible outward and upward growth. Lavishly 
illustrated with drawings, lithographs, etc. 























OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE SEA AROUND US $4.00 


by Rachel Carson—'‘She writes of the oceans with the precision of a 
scientist, the vision of a poet and the wide-eyed wonder of an 
adventure-loving child. It is an encyclopedia, a biography, a history, 
an adventure-story as exciting as anything in modern fiction.” 

—Saturday Night 


THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS $7.50 
Nationally acclaimed Canadian edition of the magnificent, completely 
new Oxford Atlas. “It fills a definite need to present a new world 
and ... it performs its function of presenting that new world so 
successfully.”—Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. 

“, .. the best general-purposes atlas in existence.”—Globe and Mail 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE 
$7.50 


Edited by Phy!lis Hartnoll—"Concise, authoritative and entertain- 
ing, this one-volume encyclopedia of the theatre provides rewarding 
reading for the playgoer.”—John Nicol in The Canadian Forum. 
“It is impossible to read three pages of it without becoming 
absorbed.”"—Jobu Gielgud. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY 


RHYMES $6.50 
Edited by Iona and Peter Ofpie—Illustrated. The story of more than 
500 nursery rhymes. “. . . a fascinating record, leading the reader 
into many avenues of folklore and legend, adding to his stock of 
information many a quaint bit of fact or theory.”—Ottawa Journal 


DOES CANADA NEED MORE PEOPLE? $2.00 


by Mabel F. Timlin—". . . comes as a shaft of revealing light .. . 
should be read by every thoughtful Canadian . . . The conclusion 
reached is that the coming of more people to Canada should mean a 
higher physical product per capita, and hence higher real incomes for 
Canadian citizens.” —Public Affairs 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CANADAS $2.50 
by Hugh Gillis—"This is a thoughtfully written book. The views 
it presents will be interesting and he'pful to all students, particularly 


as they present a new consideration of several problems.” 
—Montreal Star 





GEORGE J. McLEOD LIMITED 


MAN OF THE FAMILY $4.00 
by Ra!ph Moody—This seauel to Little Britches is the story of the 
warmth and joy in close relationships: in which the author has again 
captured the tang and spirit of the Western pla'ns and mountains. 
This book constitutes the happiest reading to be found this season. 


PDD DDH Dee ed 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


CAROLINA QUEST $3.50 
by Richard M. Saunders, author of Flashing Wings. About a delight- 
ful birding expedition made by two Canadian naturalists to South 
Carolina. A story of birds, woods, fields, and human beings, charm- 
ingly told. With twelve lovely wood engravings by Sylvia Hahn. 

- Carolina Quest is a book of uncommon beauty . . .”—Percy 
Ghent 


TAXATION IN CANADA $6.00 

by J. Harvey Perry—A | leading tax authority, under the sponsorship 

of the C Tax F F gives for the first time in one 

volume an illumi description of the Domini provincial, and 

municipal tax structure in Canada. General readers, tax experts, 

stud and b will find here a clear, concise, and 
p-to-date narrative, of unquestioned authority. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHILD STUDY $4.00 


by the staff of the Institute of Child Study at University of Toronto. 
The story of the famous Institute, from its beginning in 1926 to 
the present. Written to honor the celebrated Director, W. E. Blatz, 
this books deals with the development of the program of the Institute 
and reviews its research. 




















LONGMANS 


A DOCTOR’S PILGRIMAGE $4.00 


by Edmund A. Brasset, M.D.—A rare, humane autobiography of a 
Canadian doctor who has spent the greater part of his life among the 
poorer and more isolated towns and communities of Nova Scotia. 
“This is the story of a man who cares for man simply because he is 
man.” —Regina Leader-Post. 


GRASS BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS $4.50 


by Richmond P. Hobson, Jr.—A modern saga of the opening up of 
ove of the last frontiers of North America—the grasslands of nor- 
thern British Columbia. ‘ ‘Grass Beyond the Mountains’ is a true 
story of all-conquering imagination, daring and work; also of intense 
natural beauty, neighborliness and good will.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH MONARCHY $6.00 


by Hector Bolitho—The British monarchy is almost unique among 
royal houses for its capacity to progress with the times. In this 
beautiful book, the royal biographer presents the kings and queens 
from the time of Victoria to the present through a variety of methods 
including dramatization, letters, diary and straight narrative. “A 
work of art and an important literary and historic contribution.” 
—The Globe and Mail. 


THE DIVIDING STREAM $3.00 
by Francis King—A fine novel of character on the theme of human 
isolation. A poverty-haunted family in post-war Italy becomes 
accidentally involved in the personal struggles of some wealthy 
English people residing temporarily in Florence. “So well done that 
it is no wonder the book is recommended by the Book Society of 
Engand.”—Will R. Bird. 


AWAKENING: The World at Mid Century $3.50 
by Erwin D. Canbam—This book, by the internationally known 
editor of The Christian Science Monitor is an evaluation of what has 
and has not been accomplished at the Twentieth Century’s mid-point. 
A thoughtful book, it Pp and di the material and spiri- 
tual progress of to-day and treats the American family in its re- 
lationship to the varied aspects of modern life. Altogether a vivid, 
fascinating summing-up. 


ak ak ake ak Ak A Ud cS AA AAU Ut th th th hah te 
ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is received with 


the order. or at publisher’s price plus postage if the book is 
sent C.O.D. 
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and perhaps could match it with one or two more, since his 
own century Pope’s poetry has been largely forgotten. It is 
not hard to account for his early success and later neglect. 
For one thing his style is dated; for another his material is 
topical. A great part of his work, notably the lengthy 
Dunciad, was a sort of literary ancestor of Hush. Pope’s 
favorite subject, and, strange food as it may seem for 
poetry, his best subject, was personal satire. He was a master 
of the biting remark, the devastating satire, and his victims 
were living men and women, named outright or only thinly 
veiled. It was an age of controversy and most of his attacks 
were not unprovoked: certainly they did not go unanswered. 
Almost the whole literary world lined up on one side or 
the other, for or against Pope, as a man more often than as 
a poet. The resulting mass of literature is so voluminous 
and so biased that it requires a patient, impartial scholar to 
sift it and assay its value. 


The subject matter, retelling and re-evaluating the views 
of men long dead on a subject long forgotten is dismaying 
. even forbidding, for the average reader. Yet for him 
Professor Macdonald has made the way as painless as 
possible with his good humor, common sense and lusty 
curiosity. For the student of literature, however, the book 
has a special significance. The high quality of the author’s 
scholarship and his keen and sensitive judgment of men and 
poetry has made this a valuable addition to the history of 
criticism. Sara E. Maley. 


THE OXFORD ATLAS: Edited by Brigadier Sir Clinton 
Lewis and Colonel J. D. Campbell; Oxford; pp. 120; 
$7.50. 

This new Oxford Atlas is not one of the largest reference 
atlases available, but it may be described as intermediate 
in size. For what it contains, this atlas would be cheap still 
at twice the price asked for it. An excellent feature of the 
Canadian edition is that one-fifth of the whole is devoted 
to the Americas and that it includes twelve pages of maps 
of Canada at scales which show considerable detail. This 
special section has its own Index-Gazetteer. 


The exceptional attractiveness of the maps would seem 
to owe much to the use of color gradation to indicate the 
relief. Place names are extremely legible; rivers are depicted 
in blue, roads in red, and railroads in black; and full de- 
tails of the scales employed are clearly stated for each map. 
Distribution maps are included too to show climate, popu- 
lation, vegetation, and land use, and seem uniformly well- 
presented. Notes to these distribution maps include a use- 
ful bibliography of the sources used in their compilation. 


It might be said that this new Oxford Atias reflects a new 
world whose affairs are no longer directed principally from 
Europe. Not only does this atlas give a detailed picture of 
newly important areas, but it shows how near or how large 
or how cold or how thickly populated these areas are in 
relation to other interesting areas. Owning and using an 
atlas as one uses a good dictionary is an excellent habit to 
acquire; the Oxford Atlas is highly recommended for the 
purpose. JIN. 


WALT WHITMAN: Frederik Schyberg (trans. by Evie 
Allison Allen) ; Oxford; pp. 387; $6.50. 

In translating this book from the Danish, Mrs. Allen has 
made a first-rate contribution to literary scholarship; for 
Dr. Schyberg’s study is by all odds the most coherent, illu- 
minating, and judicious account we have yet had of Walt 
Whitman, his mind and his art. The largest and most original 
part of the book is a reconstruction of Whitman’s inner life 
by a masterly examination of the additions, deletions, and 
revisions of the successive editions of Leaves of Grass from 
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1855 to 1891. Dr. Schyberg demonstrates clearly that Whit- 
man’s joy, confidence and optimism reflected not what he was 
but what ‘he wanted to be. The famous “divine love of com- 
rades” was the hard-won fruit of conflict, long struggle, and 
bitter defeat in his private life. Whitman was not strongly 
robust, he was not athletic or rowdy; natively he was tender 
and uncertain, melancholy and neurotic, mystical and dreamy 
in a crude, unsympathetic world. His optimism was the op- 
timism of defiance; Leaves of Grass did not describe America, 
it celebrated what America ought to be and could become. 


Dr. Schyberg finds the poet to be an important force in 
world literature, but he is not a Whitmaniac. He shows that 
Whitman worked hard and constantly to improve his style 
and was a great deal more the conscious artist than has been 
commonly supposed. His strength, however, was that of the 
lyricist, not that of the thinker nor that of the writer of 
epical or dramatic works. In a final chapter, “Whitman in 
World Literature,” Dr. Schyberg illuminatingly places the 
poet in relation to writers past and present. Whitman is in a 
literary tradition that goes back at least as far as Lucretius 
and he had temperamental affinities with writers like 
Rousseau, Blake, the young Goethe, Victor Hugo, and 
Nekrassov. His influence upon recent European literature has 
been far-reaching, especially upon German writers, among 
them Rilke, Dehmel, Franz Werfel, and Thomas Mann, but 
also upon Laforgue and early Gide, Verhaeren, Lorca, and 
D. H. Lawrence. Carlyle King. 


THE SEA AROUND US: Rachel L. Carson; Oxford; pp. 
230; $4.00. 

This book begins as a study of the processes that formed 
the earth and the dominating feature of this planet, the 
oceans. The book suggests how and when the earth acquired 
its oceans, how life began in the ocean and its islands, and 
how the chain of life goes on in the ocean in bewildering 
abundance. The geological evidence on which these sugges- 
tions are based and the limitations of the evidence presently 
available to us are described. The book concludes with the 
making of the tides, their pattern, and their importance in 
regulating climate. This whole vast and complex subject is 
handled with a precision and clarity that makes it absorbing 
reading. 

Through a series of delicately interlocking relationships, 
the life of all parts and depths of the sea is linked with the 
microscopic vegetables of the surface waters, which are 
described. Between the sunlit surface waters and the hills 
and valleys of the ocean floor lies the least known region 
of the sea. This region has withheld its secrets more obsti- 
nately than any other, for it is a world only a little less 
hostile than the blackness of interplanetary space. Miss 
Carson gives the answers that are available at the moment 
as a result of recent oceanographic studies. Finally, when 
we think of the floor of the deep sea, the single fact that 
possesses the imagination is the accumulation of sediments. 
As the author says, “I see always the steadv, unremitting, 
downward drift of materials from above, flake upon flake, 
layer upon layer . . . For the sediments are the materials of 
the most stupendous ‘snowfall’ the earth has ever seen.” 

This enthralling and informative story ends with a list 
of suggestions for further reading, which many readers will 
find themselves impelled to use in what is surely the ulti- 
mate tribute to any writer. The Sea Around Us is a pleasure 
to read and recommend without reserve. John Nicol. 


WHERE NESTS THE WATER HEN: Gabrielle Roy; 
McCelland & Stewart; pp. 251; $3.00. 

When The Tin Flute appeared a few years ago. we wel- 

comed the appearance of a new Canadian writer of the first 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


AS WE CAME BY $2.75 
by Judith Robinsow—This record of a journey of rediscovery of 
Britain and the continent, penned by a master of observation, has 
brought highest praise from critics and readers. J. V. McAree writes: 
“Judith at her best ... no keener eyes ever surveyed the country 
she traversed, and she has the gift of communicating delight.” 


UP MEDONTE WAY $4.50 
by Kenneth McNeil Wells—with drawings by Lucille Oille—The 
author of The Owl Pew and By Moonstone Creek has written a new 
chronicle of country living which is the best of them all. “The 
people who move through these pages . . . are fast making what is 
the true picture gallery of Canada.”—James Scott, The Telegram. 


THE BETROTHED $3.50 
by Alessandro Manzoni—This new translation of a famous Italian 
classic has been acclaimed by The Sunday Times as “the best of all 
historical novels—ranks with the supreme masterpieces.” 


THE BOOK OF CANADIAN ACHIEVEMENT $3.50 


by Helen Palk—A galaxy of famous Canadian men and women move 
through these pages. Here are told the stories of Canadians of all 
walks of life who have brought fame to their country through their 
achievements in agriculture, science, the arts, sports and industry. 
Illustrated. 


SWEET CORK OF THEE $3.75 
by Robert Gibbings—with wood engravings by the author—The 
author of Lovely Is the Lee takes the reader with him on a delight- 
ful journey through the green Irish counties of Cork and Kerry, 
gathering folk lore and stories and pictures as he goes. Illustrated. 











BURNS AND MacEACHERN 


THIS IS LONDON $3.00 
by Stuart Hibberd—“Tbis Is London is packed with drama, and 
throws much light upon the most famous broadcasting service in 
the world, the only service, in fact, that is unmarred by any vestige 
of advertising. The book is well worth reading, both by those who 
possess receiving sets and those who have none.”—Montreal Daily 
Star 

RIDING RHYMES FOR YOUNG RIDERS $4.00 
by Harry Disstow and Paul Brown—A lively informative book for 
all ages, for the seasoned rider as well as the novice who loves 
horses and good horsemanship. This is really a delightful book by the 
author of the popular Equesti ire. Numerous illustrations by 
the well-known Paul Brown make the book exceptionally attractive. 


NUTRITION AND ALCOHOLISM $2.75 
by Dr. R. J. Williams—tIn this fast-paced modern world, alcoholism 
has become a problem of public concern. Rightfully considered a 
disease, it is the focus of wide-spread research. In this new book 
Dr. Roger J. Williams, a distinguished bioch advances a revolu- 
tionary concept of alcoholism and a tested means of combating it. 


HOUSES HAVE FUNNY BONES $4.25 
by Royal Barry Wills—Written and illustrated with irresistible 
humor, there are chuckles in every paragraph and bursts of laughter 
on each page. The author is a famous architect who has written five 
other popular best sellers. This is a wonderful gift book which will 
be talked about everywhere by anyone who has ever had anything 
to do with houses. 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


THE MECHANICAL BRIDE $5.50 
by H. M. McLubaw—With an unusual sense of humour, this Cana- 
dian analyses the influence of advertising and mass production on 
modern people. This is a psychological 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
holding out hopes of channeling advertising energy into something 
truly creative, and making sense of our world of spare parts ‘and 
mechanized men. 
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rank. A second book by Gabrielle Roy is thus an event of 
some importance. Unfortunately, Where Nests the Water 
Hen is likely to disappoint those who found Miss Roy’s first 
novel unusual and moving. 


That does not mean that Where Nests the Water Hen is 
a poor book. On the contrary, it is an exceptionally good one. 
It does beautifully what it sets out to do. Its setting is 
northern Manitoba, on the outskirts of settlement, and Miss 
Roy conveys both the loneliness and the primitive charm 
of this vast land of lakes and rivers and waterfowl. 


The book is hardly a novel: rather it is three short stories 
loosely linked together by their setting and their characters. 
The slim plot is woven around the Toussignant family who 
live on the island of the Little Water Hen, some thirty-two 
miles beyond the end of steel. The first (and shortest) of 
the three sections is merely a character sketch of Luzina, 
the mother of the ever-increasing brood, whose sole adven- 
ture was her annual journey to Sainte Rose du Lac to add 
another member to the family. The second part tells of 
Luzina’s efforts to have a school established on their isolated 
island, and of the three widely divergent teachers who come 
there. The last part describes the Capuchin Missionary, 
Father Joseph- Marie, who travels throughout the Water Hen 
country, ministering to both the spiritual and physical needs 
of his parishioners. 


If this had been written by almost anyone except Miss 
Roy, I would have had nothing but praise for it. The 
characters are human and warm; the writing is entertaining 
and lyrical. It is, in fact, a thoroughly fine job—but it still 
left me feeling let down. The pastoral idyll seemed more like 
a delightful fairy tale than a picture of real life. Miss Roy’s 
earlier story of the Montreal slums was not nearly so charm- 
ing—but it was a far more penetrating study of human 
motives and emotions. Edith Fowke. 


MY HEART LAID BARE: Charles Baudelaire (edited by 
Peter Quennell) ; Copp Clark; pp. 225; $4.50. 

The tradition of the Dandy is older in France than it 
is in England. Gerard de Nerval, Jules Laforgue, and Flau- 
bert all share some of Baudelaire’s dates; neither Firbank 
nor Aldous Huxley were alive in 1867, the year of his death. 

Like all Dandies, Baudelaire was no democrat. He despised 
the bourgeoisie, admired the aristocracy, and treated the 
lower classes as a brothel. “All the imbeciles of the Bour- 
geoisie,” he wrote, “who interminably use the words ‘im- 
moral,’ ‘immorality,’ ‘morality in art,’ and other such stupid 
expressions remind me of Louise Villedieu, a five-franc 
whore who once went with me to the Louvre. She had never 
been there before, and began to blush and cover her face 
with her hands, repeatedly plucking at my sleeve and asking 
me, as we stood before deathless statues and pictures, how 
such indecencies could be flaunted in public.’ And the 
passage is concluded with a ruminative final paragraph, 
consisting of the single sentence, “The fig-leaves of Mr. 
Nieuwerkerke.” 


There is a lot more of this in the book under review, scat- 
tered at random through the long discussions entitled “The 
Painter of Modern Life” and “The Poem of Hashish,” as 
well as in the disconnected jottings which give the book its 
title. I found these pensées much the best part of the col- 
lection, and I think one would be hard put to justify Bau- 
delaire’s reputation as a discerning art critic on the basis 
of his reflections on M. Constantin Guys, which occupy the 
first fifty pages. 


There are a number of pages illustrating Baudelaire’s 
mystic strain. “What men call love is a very small, restricted 
thing compared with this ineffable orgy, this holy prosti- 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


THE MODERN WORLD $5.00 
by R. A. MacKay and S, A. Saunders—Originally published in 1935, 
this book has so!d all over the world, as there is nothing e'se which 
covers the same ground. It is the story of world political and 

ic develop during the present century. For this new 
edition, the book has been drastically revised. 


A BOOK OF CANADIAN HUMOUR $4.50 
edited by Jobn D. Robins and Margaret Ray—One of the season’s 
most popular books, with something in it to delight every taste. 
Here is the best humour—both prose and verse—ever written by 
Canadians. “It stretches from the infra-red to the infra dig.”— 
From the Preface. 


I MARRIED AN ARTIST $3.75 
by Billy Button—A highly entertaining account of married life. 
Through lack of money and a suitable place to live, the young couple 
go from one amusing (and sometimes embarrassing) situation to 
another. With 20 striking illustrations by the artist she married. 


NORTH POLE BOARDING HOUSE $3.95 
as told by Elsie Gillis to Engenie My'es—-The story of a young wife 
who accompanied her meteorologist husband to Arctic Bay, a far 
north weather station. They travel up on the famous Nascopie, in 
the company of doctors and dentists, missionaries and Mounties. Al- 
together a fascinating book. 


HORIZONTAL WORLD $2.25 
by Thomas Saunders—When Scrub Oak, the author’s first book of 
verse appeared, both E. K. Brown of Chicago and Nathaniel Micklem 
of Oxford welcomed it as one of the most impressive contributions 
to Canadian poetry. In Horizontal World there has been gathered 
together the best of his recent work. 


THE VICTORIAN HOUSE AND OTHER POEMS 

$2.25 
by Pdilip Child—The art with which the narrator’s musings are 
blended with the background of the great empty house .. . is 
exquisitely contrived and brilliantly successful . . . Canada has very 
little narrative poetry of this power and significance.”—B. K. Sand- 
well in Saturday Night. 


SELECTED POEMS OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 

$3.50 
edited by Edward Ki!loran Brown—"This collection of some of the 
best poems of one of Canada’s most distinguished and beloved poets 
is of special interest because of the very scholarly introduction and 
memoir by Dr. E. K. Brown.”—S. Morgan-Powell, The Montreal 
Star. 











McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
HIGH BRIGHT BUGGY WHEELS $3.50 


by Luella Creighton—An outstanding first novel! about an Ontario 
Mennonite girl in the early years of the century. “If Mrs. Creighton 
can continue to produce fiction of this quality, Canada has a new 
novelist of importance.”—W. A. Deacon, Globe and Mail. “This 
will be tops among all books of 1951.”—Will Bird 


THE HOLY SINNER $4.00 
by Thomas Mann—A mediaeval tale of mortal sin and ruthless 
atonement to which the great novelist has brought his superb nar- 
rative skil', his ability to recreate the past, and his deep understand- 
ing of human weakness. An outstanding achievement in modern fic- 
tion, this is Mann at his most readable. 


WHITE MAN RETURNS $4.50 
by Agnes Newton Keith—The penetrating observer and eloquent 
reporter of Land Below the Wind and Three Came Home tells the 
story of her family’s return to postwar Borneo, of the pleasures and 
complications of daily life in the tropical environment, and of re- 
newed and new-made friendships with people of all races. 
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tution of the soul that gives itself utterly, with all its poetry 
. .. to the passing unknown.” But, after all, the Dandy will 
not be denied, even here. “Nevertheless,” he concludes, “I 
have some convictions, but of a higher order, such as my 
contemporaries cannot understand.” 


The introduction, by Peter Quennell, is straight-forward 
enough; and the translation is good, although I think the 
reading of “misfortunate” for “malheureuse” rather unfor- 
tunate. D. L. Coles. 


I MARRIED AN ARTIST: Billy Button; Ryerson; pp. 
239; $3.75. 


The layman with his preconceptions of an artist’s life 
may not find here his expected pattern. He will look in 
vain for any sordid realism found in many books about 
artists. It is devoid of neurotic warp. If he expects arty-ness 
which implies queer ideas as to principles, morals, shiftless- 
ness, business sense, excesses, he will be disappointed. Other 
readers will be delighted at the omission. 


These courageous young people are healthy and normal. 
Their business dealings do not run to money but do lead 
them into countless told, and we expect, untold adventures, 
in order to live their own lives in freedom. They are vitally 
alive. Their enthusiasms become infectious and one enters 
into their experiences sympathetically. Their motive power 
is an incredible drive to create the things that interest them, 
undismayed by obstacles. One wonders how the artist found 
time to paint at all and win the many recognitions which 
are his. Each avocation temporarily became an obsessing 
vocation. 


Many aspiring would-be artists will want to read this 
book. They will find it interesting, thrilling. But they must 
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not expect family and friends will always appear to pluck 
them from financial drowning on the third trip down. Most 
artists are not so fortunate. The intriguing jacket design, 
prompted by one spilled breakfast, suggests more tragedy 
than one finds in the narrative, which is filled with chuckles 
and humor. The twenty decorations are capably and vigor- 
ously rendered. E. Grace Coombs. 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN PAINTING: Donald 
W. Buchanan; Collins; pp. 110; $5.00. 


CANADIAN ART: Graham McInnes; Macmillan; pp. 110; 
$4.00. 
FRANCISCO DE GOYA: Jose Lopez-Rey; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 16, plus 30 pages of illustrations; $2.50. 

Donald Buchanan has selected 40 Canadian painters 
ranging from pioneers to artists now working. He has ‘done 
a fine job of biography, of getting artists to tell in their own 
words what is most important to them in the world around 
them and in their painting. This is a book written about 
individuals, their training, how they make a living, how 
they reacted to the depression, the war. It deals with different 
attitudes: some painters see the country in terms of strong 
colors and flat pattern; some want to paint subjective con- 
ceptions in subtle colors and abstract designs. The writer 
has chosen a variety of highly original and creative artists 
and has included 16 reproductions of their work in color and 
64 in mo 

Graham McInnes gives in the space of a little over a 
hundred pages a compact summary of activity in the arts in 
Canada from early backgrounds to expansion into fields so 
varied as museums, galleries, films, architecture, painting, 
industrial design. It might be useful to the reader un- 
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acquainted with the Canadian art scene to have more details 
about the make-up of our public collections which are so 
important for students training in the larger centres. This is 
a welcome re-issue, revised and brought up to date, and well- 
illustrated, of a useful handbook. 

Dr. Lopez-Rey sets Goya against the background of con- 
temporary events, analyzes his paintings in terms of space 
relationships and the rococo art ideas of his early period 
as outlined in the treatise of the Spanish painter Palomino. 
He shows how Goya went on from his earlier conceptions of 
aesthetics and design, the idea of the sublime and the beauti- 
ful in art, to that of the picturesque. Illustrated in black and 
white and color, it is an intelligent and readable short intro- 
duction to the painter. H 


*ROUND NEW BRUNSWICK ROADS: Lilian Maxwell; 
Ryerson; pp. 191; $3.50. 

Dr. Maxwell’s interesting and informative book will 
appeal to prospective visitors to New Brunswick, those who 
have already toured the province, but even more to the 
native New Brunswicker. It will lead him to “have a better 
conceit in himself” after he has read this combination of 
history, folklore and guide-book. 

If you cannot take the actual tour and follow the route 
laid out by the author and her friend, you may do it in 
imagination from your favorite armchair as you read this 
breezy account. The present writer has travelled most of the 
roads mentioned, but looks forward to going over them again 
with greater pleasure after reading "Round New Brunswick 
Roads. True, one has one’s favorite spots and occasionally 
feels that Mrs. Maxwell might have lingered just a little 
longer at the Rocks at Hopewell Cape,-or spent another day 
on or near the Saint John River, or gone over Route 17 
from Tide Head to St. Leonard. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


FLEMISH ARTISTS OF THE VALOIS COURTS 

$11.00 
by Ruth Massey Tovell—A beautiful book on the early Flemish 
artists, dealing mainly with manuscript illumination and early panel 
painting. Tells of the sculpture of Claus Sluter and the works of 
Jan van Eyck. With 13 magnificent color plates and 49 half-tones. 
“The volume... is a treasure house.”—Pearl McCarthy. 


RHYTHM IN THE NOVEL $3.50 
by E. K. Brown—Delightfully written criticism of the dominant 
genre of our time as analogous to the symphony. Discusses ‘Phrase, 
Character, Incident,” “Expanding Symbols,” “Interweaving Themes,” 
and “Rhythm in E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India.” This stimulating 
study makes the novels discussed more intelligible and more enjoy- 
able. 


THE INFINITE MOMENT $4.00 
And Other Studies in Robert Browning 

by W. O. Raymond—Judicious and independent essays by a distin- 
guished Browning scholar on the main elements of Browning’s 
thought, fundamental problems in his biography, and his ultimate 
worth. This book fills the long-felt need for a life of Robert Brown- 
ing which takes into account material recently come to light, and a 
work on the historical background and literary criticism of The 
Ring and the Book. 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
THE SECOND SCROLL $3.25 


by A. M. Klein—The story of a journalist who pursues his ideals, 
his hopes, and his elusive Uncle Melech through Europe to the new 
state of Israel. A rich, fascinating novel of enormous literary power 
by one of Canada’s leading poets. 
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A feature which is to be commended is the very clear ex- 
planation of the origin of the place names. A bibliography at 
the end of each chapter shows considerable research and 
should be extremely helpful to students. This book, which is 
well illustrated from photographs by R. H. Smith, is a 
valuable addition to New Brunswickiana. WB. 


ONE HAPPY MOMENT: Louise Riley; Copp Clark; pp. 
212; $3.00. 

This pleasant unassuming little story by a Calgary 
author tells of a young Montreal librarian who runs 
away to a remote Rocky mountain resort to escape from 
a domineering mother and an unhappy love affair. She has 
a pleasant interlude enjoying the mountain scenery and a 
summer flirtation which build up her ego sufficiently to 
vanquish both mother and love affair. Ellen Rogers. 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, U.S.A.: John P. Marquand; Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart (Little, Brown); pp. 596; $4.00. 


Mr. Marquand presents two main characters in his latest 
novel—a two-star U.S. general and a top flight news com- 
mentator. The strong light of publicity has been turned on 
the general and the Army has asked the news commentator 
to look after him and see that he doesn’t say or do anything 
he shouldn’t. The news commentator is terribly aware and 
knowledgeable and weary—but the general is just a big boy. 
What the general would like best is another war—after all, 
that’s what he’s trained for isn’t it? But if he can’t have 
another war, he’ll take a new wife. Although the commenta- 
tor sees all the general’s faults, and shakes his head gently 
over the general’s choice in civilian suits, still he points out 
that, for reasons that were never very clear, the general is 
a man to be respected, yea, even hero worshipped. One can 
only hope that Mr. Marquand’s portrait of a U.S. general 
is as fantastic as it seems to one unacquainted with U.S. 
generals. Ellen Rogers. 


DREAM SINISTER: Sturges Mason Schley; Collins 
(Morrow); pp. 280; $3.00. 

This is labelled “a mystery novel,’ and for once that 
frequently-misused designation is accurate. Unlike most 
books of this genre, it’s a novel first and a mystery second. 
That is, its people are not mere puppets acting out roles 
whose only aim is the concoction and denouement of a mys- 
tery. Instead, its mystery springs direct from character. The 
mystery is what kind of people these are, and the solution 
depends upon deciding which of them we can believe. The 
central figure is a young and wealthy wife who is mortally 
terrified of fish. Her husband, whom she loves, is an ich- 
thyologist, and her brother says he is trying to drive her 
out of her mind. The situation has the weird and deadly 
logic of a nightmare until a psychiatrist-criminologist un- 
twines the threads. Edith Fowke. 


THE CHARLIE TREE: B. Dew Roberts; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 248; $2.25. 

This is an historical novel that is more than a costume 
piece. It is good story telling, a closely woven tale based 
not only on research but on a knowledge of human nature 
and contemporary experience with lost causes and exiled 
people. Dew Roberts is a Welsh woman who “knows more 
of the country than the language” and her novel is of Welsh 
Jacobites. Frances Vaughan is just setting himself up as a 
lawyer in London when Queen Anne is dying. Chance brings 
him to the notice of Lord Bolingbroke, and Vaughan throws 
in his lot with those whose chivalrous hallucinations take 
them abroad to the court of James III. The story leaves 
the reader with no illusions about the Stuarts but with a 
sad kind of sympathy with the Scottish, English and Welsh 
Jacobites who are resigned, without fervor, to the hopeless 
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prospects of trying to replace the Stuarts on the throne, but 
without any intelligent leadership. It’s a tale of the disin- 
tegration of a lost cause and of some of its adherents. 
The book takes its title from a Welsh legend that after 
the failure of the rebellion of 1715, Scotch pines were carried 
from Scotland and planted about the homes of Welsh 
Jacobites so that in the next attempt the Stuart “under- 
ground” would know where to turn for help. These are the 
same trees that of recent years have been used in reforesta- 
tion in this country, and which, like so many Scots, have 
quickly become naturalized. Now they may have a nostalgic 
appeal to all whose blood is still stirred by the legends of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Blodwen Davies. 


ROME ALIVE: A Notebook; Christopher Kininmonth; 
Longmans, Green (John Lehmann); pp. 208, illus.; 
$4.25. 

This book aims at presenting a portrait of contemporary 

Rome by a contemporary traveller, one who has approached 

the problem of writing it with considerable intelligence and 





THE FORRESTAL 
DIARIES 


Edited by Walter Millis 


The highly confidential, per- 
sonal diary kept by the late 
U.S. Secretary of Defence. 


. it is the best book 
of its kind we have had since 
Robert Sherwood’s Roosevelt 
and Hopkins.” — Charles 
Poore, New York Times. 


“Consistently interesting . . . 
superbly done.’’—Lewis Gan- 
nett, New York Herald Trib- 
une. $7.00 
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sensibility. Mr. Kininmonth successfully conveys that sense 
of the past so persistent in Rome and reports the present 
with the realism to which we have been accustomed in post- 
war Italian novels. He takes a number of trips through the 
city and records what he sees with an eye open for contrasts. 
There are descriptions of rent collection in the slums, a 
political demonstration broken up by the police, tramps 
cooking supper in the temple of “Vesta,” and many of the 
more familiar sights of Rome. 


Though the book is written without affectation, it must 
be said also that the prose is conspicuously lacking in muscle; 
the style is smooth enough but it is unexciting. However, 
as if to make up for that, the photographer, John Deakin, 
has supplied twenty-five pages of superb illustrations. 

Titus Lord. 
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by Zane Grey—As this story opens young Ernest Selby heads west 
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Arizona—an inheritance from his uncle. To find out whether his 
ranch is really prosperous and to learn to cattle-farm from the 
ground up, young Selby conceived the brilliant idea of hiring himself 
out to the ranch ger asa g n cowboy. 


THE SEVEN MIRACLES OF GUBBIO & THE EIGHTH 
$2.00 


by Raymond Leopold Bruckberger—The legend Gubbio, a town of 
medieval Italy was terrorized by a wolf who rep and b 

a good wolf. In reward, St. Francis gave him the succes to work 
seven miracles by raising his paw. He became rather spoiled, and 
wasted his miracles to gratify the whims of a selfish young girl. 
This is a short parable—a sort of fairy tale with a Christian moral. 


TRAINING FOR THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT $1.00 


by Gerald Heard—Formerly published as two hlets this primer 
on prayer and the spiritual life has had wide and intensive use. 
Individuals and groups of all religious affiliations have read and 
studied it. 


McCALL’S BOOK OF MODERN HOUSES $7.50 


by Mary Davis Gillies—A collection of modern house plans, with 
over 125 full-color photographs of their exteriors and interiors, 
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THE ART NEWS ANNUAL 1952 Paper $3.00 
by Editors of Art News—This year’s feature article in the Annual 
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Annual’s famous illustrated compilation of the art events of the 
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THE HOME BIBLE Buckram $6.00 


Arranged for family reading by Ruth Hornblower Greenough— 
The Home Bible is a smooth, flowing narrative constructed from the 
King James version of the Old and New Testaments and the Apo- 
crypha which retains all the richness and variety of the unabridged 
translation. Here is the essence of the regular version in about one- 
third its length. 
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RUSSIA BY DAYLIGHT $3.25 
by Edward Crankshau-—Crankshaw was attached to the British 
Military Mission to Moscow. At present he is Russian correspondent 
for The Observer. His book is a brilliant thought provoking analysis 
of Stalinism. His conclusions are unorthodox but irrefutable. Pub- 
lished in the U.S. as Cracks in the Kremlin Wall. 


THE LUTE PLAYER $3.00 


by Norah Lofts—A book that has very little in common with the 
average historical novel. Using the Third Crusade as a kaleidoscopic 
backcloth, the story of Richard Coeur de Lion, his exquisite Queen, 
and his minstrel Blondel, moves fatefully forward to its ironic and 
tragic end. Norah Lofts has cut away the trappings that smother so 
many period novels to show us real people driven against their wills 
by the sweep of great events. 





